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+ E ſe nel deſcrivere le cafe ſequite in queſto quaſto mondo non 

2 ſi narrera o fortezza di ſoldato, o virtu di capitano, o amore 
verſo la patria di cittadino, ſi vedra con quali inganni, con 
quali aſtuzie e arti 1 principi, i ſoldati, i capi delle republi- 
che per mantenerſi quella reputazione che non avevano me- 
ritata fi governavano. Il che fara forſe non meno utile che 
ſi ſiano 'antiche coſe a conoſcere, perche ſe quelle i liberali 
animi a ſeguitarle accendono, queſte fuggirle e ſpegnerle 
gli accenderanno. 
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FER N the great South-Sca, between 
IN the fifth. Degrees of northern 


IA and ſouthern Latitudes, divided 
from the A/atic Continent, by a narrow © 
Streight, which runs between it and the 
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bk ©, 3 of Malacea, lies the d * 
5 : SUMATRA. It abounds with immenſe wc -* 
Plenty of all Things for the Uſe and 2 
Comforts of Life. Innumerable Rivers 
water the Soil as they roll their Streams 
along the Vallies, and form Harbours on 
the Sea-coaſt for the Reception of Ships a 
of any Burden. The Conſtitution of the 
Realm is of that particular Fabric, which 
promiſes moſt effeQually to protect the 
Rights and Liberties of Human Kind 
againſt that Luſt of Deſpotiſm, which — 
hath fo generally roy over the Kin g- 
doms of the Earth. 


N 


The Nation was anciently divided into 
four diſtinct Eſtates : Conſiſting of a So- / 
vereign, a Prieſthood, Nobles and Ple- 
beians. Each of theſe had their peculiar 

Prerogatives, Rights, , Privileges and Im- 
munities ; and the legiſlative Authority 


reſided in a 8 Council E 
ef. Bite 


* 


But 
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Confitution of the SuMaTRANs. 3 
But as it was impoſſible in a Realm ſo 
extenſive and populous, that the whole 
1 Nation could be convened in one Aſ- 
ſembly; ; or the Rights of the diſtinct 
Eſtates preſerved without Guardians de- 
ſtined to protect them; the Plebeians poſ- 
ſeſſed the Privilege of delegating a certain 
Number of themſelves, who repreſented 
that Order, and formed one Part of the 
national Council. Two, therefore, from 
each of thoſe Diſtricts, into which the 
Kingdom was divided, from each of their 
Cities and Towns, were intruſted with 
this important Charge, and their Num- 
ber conſiſted of more than five Hun- 
dred. Theſe were elected from amongſt 
the Inhabitants of the reſpective Places, | a 
by a Majority of thoſe who enjoyed the 5 
Rights of Freemen; and who alone poſ- - 
ſeſſed the Privilege of voting in ſuch 
Elections. This Choice being limited to 
ſome Inhabitant of the ſame Diſtrict, 
City, or other Place, appears to be an 
Inſtitution of great Wiſdom : | Inaſmuch 
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4, 6 Hier of the 

as ſuch Men were of Neceflity beſt ac- 
quainted with the Inclinations and Wants 
of their Conſtituents, attached more firm- 
ly to their Intereſts by that prevailing Love 
which engages every Heart in promoting 
the Welfare of its native Place and Fel- 
low-Citizens, and their Characters moſt 
intimately known to their Electors. And 
as the Duty to which they were elected 
Was of the utmoſt Import, both to the 
Individuals and the whole Community; 
thoſe who were moſt conſpicuous in Un- 
derſtanding and Integrity were conſe- 
quently diſtinguiſhed with this high Con- 
fidence of the * 


| The chief Obje& of their Attention 
conſiſted in preſerving the Conſtitution of 
the State entire; ſo that na one Part 
ſhould make Inroad on the other: And in 
improving it by inſtituting new Laws. 
The next, in defending the Realm againſt 

its Enemies. And the laft, in promoting 

50 Intereſts of thoſe particular Places, 
Which 
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which they repreſented, preferable to all 
others, when the public Good could 
thereby receive no Injury. Theſe Men 
were, therefore, conſidered both as the 
Servants of the whole Community and 
of their Conſtituents : And the latter had 
a Right of inſtructing them in what 
Manner to proceed in the Tranſactions of 
the great Council. But as moſt of thoſe 
Places, which ſent Repreſentatives, were 
remote from Achin, the Metropolis, 
where the Council was convened; the 
public Bufineſs could not without mani- 
feſt Obſtruction, admit of thoſe Delays 
which muſt inevitably attend, on the 
Members being obliged to conſult their 
Conſtituents on all Affairs that came be- 
fore the Aſſembly. In Conſequence of 
that Conſideration, when no particular 
Inſtructions were tranſmitted, the Care of 
all national Concerns was implicitly en- 
truſted to their Conduct. 


6 The Hiftory of the 

lm portant as this Confidence may ap- 
pear, the Plebeians were in no great 
Danger of being thereby injured. The 
Convening of the national Council being 
anciently according to the Emergency 
of Affairs, | and, for the moſt Part, an- 
nual, was always preceded by a new 
Choice of Repreſentatives. The Con- 
ſtituents, therefore, could not be twice 
deceived by the fame Men, without their 
own Conſent: And thoſe with whom 
the Truſt had been repoſed being Inhabi- 
tants of the ſame Places with their Elec- 
tors, and acquainted with their Sentiments 
and Views, were. not likely to abuſe it, 
The Dread of being ſtigmatized as Be- 
trayers of their Country's Cauſe ; of be- 
ing rejected at a new Election, as unwor- 
thy of the public Confidence; together 
with being haunted by popular Con- 
tempt, which few Men can ſupport, un- 
der the Weight of conſcious Guilt, and 
be at Eaſe; were ſuch Reſtrictions on 
every Inclination of betraying their Truſt, 
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that few Plebeian Members had the 
Hardineſs to deviate from their N 


This Cuſtom of ſo 8 b 
Repreſentatives, and the Obligation of 
their being choſen from amongſt the Con- 


ſtituents of the Places they repreſented, 


were conſtitutional Circumſtances of the 


_ utmoſt Utility: And thoſe Evils were there- 


by guarded againſt, whichotherwiſe might 
too probably have ariſen, either from a 


longer Continuation of the Members in 


the ſame Charge, or from their being 
indiſcriminately elected from among the 
whole plebeian Order. Power was un- 
der ſmall Temptation, at great Expence, 


to purchaſe Men to the promoting its 


arbitrary Views, when their Aſſiſtance 
muſt prove of ſuch ſhort Duration: And 
the Repreſentatives were under leſs to 
ſacrifice their own and the Nation's Wel- 
fare, when the Price of their Defection 
muſt be ſo inadequate to that mo 


which would thereby be indelibly ſtampe 


B 4 upon 


8 The Hiſtory of the 


upon them. Their firſt Ambition, there- 


fore, was to deſerve well of their Fellow- 


Subjects, by the Exertion of their Intel- 
lects and Integrity, and to receive the 
molt plenary Satisfaction of an honeſt 


Mind, the Approbation of their Actions, 
by an e and voluntary Re- elec- 


tion. 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſalutary Precau- 
tions for preſerving their Repreſentatives 
ſtedfaſt to the public Good, there was 
yet another, not leſs requiſite, by which 
the great Incentive to all Corruption was 
much deprived of its faſcinating Influ- 
ence; and the Pretext of Neceſſity being 


the Motive of accepting it averted. The 


Conſtituents ſupported the Attendance 
of their Members in the national Coun- 


cil with Penſions ſufficient for all the 


Occaſions and Wants of Men of Virtue. 


This Supply was the more reaſonable, 
becauſe, being Servants of the Plebeians ; 
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and deſtined to preſerve their Rights and 
Privileges; it would have been highly 
inequitable to have ſubjected them, at 
once, to the Toil of public Buſineſs, 
and to a:{proportionate Expence in the 
tranſacting thereof; even ſuppoſing their 
Fortunes could have ſupported it. And. 
ſuppoſing they could not, together with 


the above Injuſtice ; the Neceſſity of be- 
ing ſubſiſted would have laid them open 


to Temptation from the other Eſtates ; by 
which the Community might have ſuf- 
fered in the Diminution, if not in the 


| Deprivation of their Rights and Immu- 


nities. Pecuniary Prevalence is an At- 
tractive, which too few of Humankind, 


under any Circumſtances can reſiſt; and 
to which it had been criminal in the Con- 
ſtituents expreſſly to have expoſed their Re- 
preſentatives. Such being the Incentives 


and Reſtraints, which actuated this Part 
of the Conſtitution, it ſeldom happened 


that their Conduct was reprehenſible, or 


deſtructive; and Inconveniencies, of little 
Im- 
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fairs, without the Advice of thoſe whom 
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moſt criminal Kind. By this Proviſion 


themſelves of the Pretence of legal Au- 
thority, to withhold from the Protection 


Oppreſſion, by counteracting their Views: 


Import only, could be generated from the 
Permiſſion of proceeding in national Af- 


they repreſented. . 


{During the Attendance of the plebeian 
Members in the grand Council, the 
Rights of Individuals gave Way to the 
public Emolument, and the Energy of 
the Laws was in ſome Inſtances ſuſpend- 
ed. The Perſons of ſuch Men were facred 
from Arreſts, unleſs in Caſes of High 
Treaſon, and ſome other Offences of the 


the Repreſentatives were guarded againſt 
Power and Reſentment, a Privilege indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary; that neither Sove- 
reigns, nor their Miniſters might avail 


of the Conſtitution, thoſe Members, 
whom Wiſdom, Reſolution . and Virtue 
had rendered obnoxious to the Rage of 


Nor 
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Nor that the Claims of private Property 
might inopportunely preclude them from 
aſſiſting in the Formation of beneficial 
Laws, from preventing the Promulgation 
of pernicious, or from abrogating luch 
already enacted, _ 


With Lu Prorogation of the Council 
the juriſdictive Authority reſumed its full 
Energy; and the plebeian Repreſentatives 
returned to the ſame Level of judicial In- 
queſt with their Fellow- Subjects. By 
theſe Means no Individual was protected 
in his Perſon longer than it was advan- 
tageous for the Community that he ſhould 
enjoy this greater Independency on the 
Laws. Two Orders of Men were an- 
ciently excepted from repreſenting the 
Commonality. The Prieſthood, becauſe 
they fat in their own Synods : And the 
- Lawyers, becauſe in all legiſlative Acts 
they had embarraſſed the eaſy Execution 
of the Laws; and, by creating Difficul- 
ties, encreaſed the Means of enriching 
them- 


12 The Hiſtory of the A 


themſelves, and impoveriſhing the other 
Subjects. 


Wl The remaining Part of the Lay-Sub- 
jects conſiſted of the Nobles, and con- 
ſtituted a diſtin&t Eſtate in the national 
Council and legiſlative Authority. Theſe 
4 conſidered as Individuals, differed in Title, 
| Rank and Precedency ; but as one Body 
| equally enjoyed the ſame Rights and 
Immunities under the Denomination of 
| Peers. And, as their Number was incon- 
7 | ſiderable, they ſat not, by Repreſentatives, 
1 in Council, but all were alike entitled to 
| 
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that Honour; with this ſingular Privi- 

lege, that each Member might depute 

his own Repreſentative, on Condition 

that he had been preſent at the Council 

. then convened. Such being the Caſe, 
when Buſineſs, or other Avocation, might 
call him from his Duty, he delegated his 

Vote to any Nobleman who remained 

in the Aſſembly, and who gave it, on 

that Occaſion, in the Name of him who 

was 
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was abſent, and to the Purport for which 
it had been intruſted. | 


This Privilege was denied the plebeian 
| Repreſentatives. The Aſſembly of the 
Peers was therefore at all Times virtual- 
ly full, however ſmall might be the 
Number which was preſent. But that 
of the Plebeians, conſiſting of more than 
five hundred Members, had not the Effi- 
cacy of the whole Number, unleſs forty 
of them attended their Duty; and thoſe 
who neglected that important Charge 
had no Vote by Proxy, and were no far- 
ther concerned in national Affairs than 
if * had never been elected. 


Theſe reſpective Privileges ſeem to 
have obtained their Eſtabliſnment, for 
the Sake of preventing the violent Ef- 
tes of Faction. A Term of Reproach, 
which Power has given to the Preſerva- 
tive of all Liberty, and pernicious only 
m Exceſs. To this Condition all free 

States 


14 e Hiſtory of the 


States are ſubject, and without it none 
have ever acquired or preſerved their 
Freedom. Nor is the Exemplification of 

this Truth to be derived more evidently 

from the Hiſtory of any Nation, than 
from this of the Sumatrans. When 
| Unanimity hath long prevailed in both 

Houſes, arbitrary Power as conſtantly 

grew up in the Hands of the executive 

Part of Government: And when Oppoſi- 

tion exceeded its proper Degree, all pub- 

lic Buſineſs was embarraſſed, and the 

'State degenerated into Anarchy. 


It was, therefore, neceflary to obviate 
the Miſchiefs of theſe Extremes ; but 
not to deſtroy the Cauſe: And, as origi- 
: nally, few Men could be preſented with 
high and lucrative Offices at Court, and 
yet all were ambitious of obtaining 
them, it was inevitable that O ppoſition 
to Miniſters in ſuch a Conſtitution, muſt 
be the conſtant Reſident of the upper 
| Houſe, amongſt the Members of which 
1 ſuch 


4 
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ſuch Boons were then chiefly diſpoſed 


of. 


On this Account, when Noblemen in 
Poſts of Eminence, and others who were 
not, might be obliged to abſent them- 
felves from the national Duty, it was re- 
quiſite that they ſhould not thereby be 
deprived of their Votes, and give the 
Aſcendant to their Rivals, by leaving a 


Majority of Voices in their Hands: 
Otherwiſe, by the undue Exertion of 


Power, all Things might have, been 
compelled to give Way before it, or by 


ill-judged Oppoſition the Sovereign com- 


pelled to a continual Change of Mini- 


ſters. In ſuch Caſes Nothing would have 


been ſufficiently ſtable on which to found 
the Solidity requiſite for the Support of 


Adminiſtration, and all would have been 
Confuſion ; or the State might have 
been incapacitated from proceeding in 


the neceſſary Courſe of Government; 


ſo that the Whole muſt have become 
torpid 
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16 -, The Hiſtory of the 

torpid and inert, or run into Corruption, 
through Want of proper Powers to direQ 
its natural Motion. 


2 * 


In the lower Houſe, it ſeems to have 
been eſtabliſhed, that ſo ſmall a Number 
ſhould contain the active Authority of 
the Whole, in Order to render it im- 
practicable for the Influence of Power in 


the Crown, or of Combination in the 


Members, to reduce that Aſſembly to a 
State of Inactivity by Abſence, and there- 


by prevent Affairs from coming before it, 
which neither Reaſon nor Juſtice could 


oppoſe; and yet, which Deſpotiſm or 
_ © *Sedition might chuſe to defeat, without 


a Prorogation. 


Originally the Peers and Plebeians fat 
together in the ſame Council-Chamber ; | 
but as by various Incidents, the two Bo- 
dies had acquired different Rights and 
Privileges, the public Welfare required a 


Separation; and they were divided into 


% 


two 


WE 
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two Aſſemblies, which, at that Time, 


took the Denominations of the Upper 
and Lower Houſes. They met in diffe- 
rent Apartments of the royal Palace, and 
{ſtill continued to conſtitute the fame na- 
tional Council. 


Whoever had received the high Di- 


ſtinction of Nobility, that Honour re- 


mained with him, and deſcended to his 
male Iſſue; and in ſome Inſtances, to the 
female, where there were no male Heirs. 
The King might beſtow Titles on any of 
his Subjects; but he could retract them 


from none. It muſt be by his own Act 


alone the Peer could forfeit his Peer- 


age: And that only by Treaſon againſt 
the State. Without this Security of 


Tenure every Man ennobled would have 


bartered Liberty for a Name; and with 
his Coronet put on the Badge of Slavery. 


For, with what Propriety can he be ſtiled 
a Freeman, that dares not differ in Opi- 
nion from his Sovereign, even in the 

Ve . 1 moſt 
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moſt important Articles of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and his own Rights, but at the 
Riſque of loſing his Pre-eminence ? 
Without this Permanency of Dignities 
the whole Eſtate of the Nobles muſt 


have been obedient to the royal Mandate, 


or ſhewn, by their Attachment to Virtue 
and their Country, the Contempt in which 
they held thoſe Titles that would have 
been incompatible therewith. A Spirit, 
irreconcileable with the Acceptation of 


1 


Honour on ſuch precarious and abject 


T erms. A Spirit, with which thoſe who 


would accept it could not be inſpired. A 
Degradation of the Man, though an Ex- 


altation of his Rank, ſince it could not be 
preſerved but by the Sacrifice of Magna- 
nimity to the Idol Vanity. In Sumatra 


Honours were the Rewards of Merit in 


all who had ſerved the State by Acts of 


Wiſdom or of Valour. 


The 8 1 * . Privilege of be- 
ing exempted from Arreſts, in like Man- 
| ner 


33 8 — 
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ner with the plebeian Repreſentatives ; 
but in a more extenſive Degree : Not on- 
1y during the Seſſions of their Aſſembly, 
but at all other Times. This Exemp- 
tion was founded on the ſame Baſis with 
the Former. Every Peer was deemed 
a Member of the King's Council, as well 
as of the national: And as the former 
was liable to be convened, on ſudden 
Emergencies ; from the Poſſibility of un- 
foreſeen Events that Immunity was de- 
rived; that neither the Sovereign nor the 
State, might be deprived of their Advice 
on ſuch Occaſions. As the Creation of 
the Nobles depended not on the Inclina- 
tion of the People; ſo, in Elections of 
the popular Repreſentatives, the Sove- 
_ reign was by the Conſtitution excluded 
from interfering therein. And, as the 
Peers were preſent in Council, to ſu- 
perintend their own Rights, theſe alſo 
were juſtly prohibited from: being preſent 
on ſuch Occaſions. Theſe Inhibitions 
were inſtituted with great Equity, that 
r the 


to 3, B of the 


the Freedom of Choice might not be in- 
terrupted, or perverted by the Influence 
of Wealth or Power: Attributes which 
attend the Footſteps of ſuch Men, the 
ready Inſtruments of Seduction. With- 
out ſuch Precantions Members might have 
been elected, who, inſtead of being 
Guardians of the People and the Conſti- 
tution, might have proved the ſervile 
Abettors of thoſe ambitious Deſigns, 
which, either the Crown or Peerage might 
entertain ; whereby thoſe Liberties, which 
they were choſen to protect, might have 
been inſidiouſly ſacrificed on the Altars of 
Self- Intereſt and Corruption. 


| Beſides theſe two Parts of the Legiſſa- 
ture, there remained that of the ſacerdotal 
Order, which was alſo divided into Nobles 
and Plebeians ; and as the latter, like that 
Diviſion in the Laity, were too numerous 
to be convened in one Aſſembly, they 
poſſeſſed the ſimilar Privilege of electing, 
from amongſt themſelves, Members, who 
were 
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were to repreſent them in the Council 
of the Prieſthood ; and which was divid- 
ed into an upper and lower Synod. 


Thoſe who were conſidered as Peers 
amongſt them were differently circum- 
ſtanced from the Lay-Nobility. Their Fa- 
milies were not ennobled; and their 
Dignities deſcended not to. their Progeny. 
Their Right to Peerage depended not on 
Creation by the King; but on being ap- 
pointed by him to the Superintendance 
of certain Churches and Diſtricts, which 
_ imparted Nobility during Life to all 
who enjoyed thoſe Stations. Theſe Dig- 
nities were the Reward of Piety in the 
moſt exemplary of the ſacerdotal Order, 
and as irrevocable as thoſe of the Laity. 


Theſe denominated Prelates formed that 
which is called the Upper Synod: And both, 
as in the Lay-Afſemblies, conſtituted one 
Council. Their chief Care was to pre- 


ſerve the eſtabliſhed Religion from being 
C 3 polluted 
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polluted by new Tenets, deſtructive of 


its primeval Principles and of UM 


Morality. 


Had the Peerage been continued in the 


Families of the ſacerdotal Nobles, who 
are numerous, the Eſtate of the Nobility 
had long fince exceeded the Proportion 
which it ought to bear in the Conſtitu- 


tion of the Realm: Yet, though their 


Titles devolved not on their Iſſue, they 


expired not through Want of Succeſſors, 


like thoſe of the Lay-Nobility. Their | 


Number was immortal, though the Indi- 
viduals were conſtantly periſhing, and the 
Dignity deſcended not to their Families: 
Nor was the Duty and Attention of this 
Part of the Peerage confined alone to the 


Care of Religion in the upper Synod ; 
they formed a Part in the Aſſembly 
of the Lay Lords, and had a Right to 


intereſt themſelves in all national Con- 
cerns, as well ſecular as ſacred. From 


this two-fold Privilege, from their Num- 


ber, 


1 
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ber, Learning and Knowledge, they con- 
ſtituted an important Part of the Legiſla- 
ture; and had proved of ſignal Service 
in improving and preſerving the Liberties 
of the Realm and the Equipoiſe of the 
State. 1: 15298 


Whatever Conteſts might ariſe con- 
cerning the Elections of the plebeian or 
facerdotal Repreſentatives, theſe were de- 
cided by the reſpective Aſſemblies of thoſe 
ſeparate Bodies. To theſe the Compe- 
titors complained, who conceived them- 
ſelves injured by the Nomination of thoſe | 
Members, whom they oppoſed at their 
Election. By them the Right of fitting 
therein was determined ; and from thence 
there was no Appeal. The Sumatrans 
thought it inconſiſtent with the Nature 
of a free State, that the Sovereign, or 
even the Nobles, who were precluded from 
the Choice of plebeian Repreſentatives, 
ſhould interfere in the Decifion of Rights 
_ peculiar to the latter: And that it would 
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| be fruitleſs to exclude the other Eſtates | 


from voting, if they were to be admitted 


to decide of the Right of Election: By 
ſuch Permiſſion the very Eſſence of that 


excluſive Privilege had been annihilated. 
Becauſe in all diſputed Elections, though 


neither King nor Nobles could eſtabliſh 


any Man in his Seat, whom the Plebeians 
diſapproved of; yet, were it neceſſary 
that the three Eſtates muſt coincide in 
the ſame Perſons before they could aſſume 
their Charge in Council, the Prince or 
the Nobility by exciting Conteſts might 
eaſily have excluded ſuch as were moſt 
eligible to the People, and moſt offenſive 
to themſelves. And by thoſe Means, tho 
a Majority of the lower Houſe could not 
be procured by their Influence on the 
Electors ; they might ſucceed to their 
Wiſhes, by ſuſpending the Preſence and 
Repreſentation of thoſe, who were elect- 
ed, and would oppoſe their Views. The 
Rights and Liberties of the Plebeians, 
and the Exiſtence of the Conſtitution, 

pu . de- 
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demanded that all conteſted Elections 
| ſhould be confined to the Judgment of 
the Plebeians alone, leſt the Whole mi ght, 
in fact, be ſubverted, whilſt every Part 
bore the external Tokens of remaining 
in its full Force and Authority. 


The King was ſupreme Head of the 
State ſacerdotal and ſecular. In him was 
| lodged the Power of declaring War, and 
concluding Peace; of convening, pro- 
roguing and diſſolving the national Coun- 
eil; of making Treaties and Alliances 
with foreign States; of appointing all the 
Officers of the civil and military De- 
partments of Government; and of ſend- 
ing his Armies to War in whatever Part 
of the Globe he pleaſed. He was the 
Fountain of Honours, and formed in 
himſelf the fourth Eſtate of the Realm. 


Anciently each Eſtate below the Crown 
poſſeſſed the Right of levying Taxes on 
themſelves, — of others: And 

there 
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there are many Inſtances in the Hiſtory 


of this People, when each Order has 
granted a different Subſidy to the Crown; 


and others, wherein ſome have declined 


to give, when the reſt have granted libe- 


rally. But as many Inconveniences aroſe 


from this Practice, as that Part became 


obnoxious to Power, which refuſed their 


Supplies, and felt the Reſentment of it ; 


whilſt Favour attended thoſe, who had 
largely contributed ; in order to obviate 


the Diſſentions which ſprung therefrom, 


it became a conſtitutional Eſtabliſhment, 
that both Houſes of the national Council 
ſhould agree in the fame Levies of Mo- 


ney, which were raiſed on the Laity. 


And, at Length, 'Power and Perſuaſion 
induced the Prieſthood to reſign the Pri- 
vilege of laying Taxes on themſelves, 
to the ſecular Eſtates alſo: In Lieu where- 
of they obtained the Right of voting in 
Elections of the plebeian Repreſenta- 


tive. By this Innovation, there remained 
to the ſacerdotal Synods no other Privi- 


lege 


ES 


, 
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lege than that of fuperintendis g the Af- 
fairs of Religion. 


The Right of granting pecuniary Aids 
being thus delegated to the Laity alone, 
it was perceived that Inconveniences ſi— 
milar to thoſe in the former Manner of 
raiſing them, would be conſtantly ac- 
cruing, was that Power indiſcriminately 
permitted to begin in either Houle. 


. 


The Nobles, few in Number, and their 
Poſſeſſions being chiefly in Land, it was 
ſuſpected might either exert them- 
ſelves in ſubjecting thoſe Parts of Proper- 
ty to the Payment of Impoſts, which 
would make it leaſt onorous to them 
ſelves, and moſt oppreſſive to the People: 
Or, in Conſequence of enjoying the moſt 
lucrative Employments of the State, they 
might extend the Liberality of their Grants 
beyond what the Plebeians might think 
compatible with the Security of Free- 
dom, and the Proportions of their 

| Wealth ; 
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Wealth ; - in order to participate more 


amply in the Money to be raiſed; 
and, by giving to the Crown, enrich | 


_ themſelves. 


Nor were theſe the only Objections, 

which oppaſed that Privilege in the No- 
| bility. The Peers, being few in Num- 
ber, poſſeſſed a ſmall Share of landed, 


and leſs of moveable Property, compared 


with the whole Body of the common 
Subjects, though more wealthy as Indi- 
viduals. Wherefore, to obviate Diſcords 
which might riſe from the above Circum- 


ſtances, to place the Right of raiſing 
Money in that Order of the State, which 
paid moſt largely to the Supplies, and 


where Oeconomy was moſt likely to 
preſide; it was eſtabliſhed, that all Acts, 
which tended to raiſe pecuniary Aids, 
ſhould begin in the Aſſembly of the Ple- 


beians ; ; the Sum be aſcertained, . which 


was to be levied, and the upper Houſe 
x Pre- 


1 
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precluded from the Power of making 
Alterations therein. | | 


Befides the Quantity of the Supplies, 
the Application thereof became, in like 
Manner, the Province of the lower Houſe, 
and equally unalterable by the Upper : 
And all that remained with the latter was 


the Right of oppor or l the 
| Whole. 


Had the Power of changing the Re- 
ſolutions of the Plebeians been permitted 
to the Nobility, it would have proved 
equivalent to that of aſcertainin g the 
Aid: And an Excluſion from the Right 
of diſapproving would have annihilated 
the Exiſtence of that Eſtate in that Ar- 
ticle which is moſt particularly intereſt- 
ing to every Order of Men; and have 


expoſed them to O ppreſſion from the 
lower Aſſembly. 


It was undoubtedly eſſential to the 
Liberty of the Sumatrans, that their 
| Taxes ſhould be limited in the Sum, and 
aſcertained ih the Application : But there 
remains another Circumſtance not leſs eſ- 
ſential to its Preſervation, nor leſs attend- 
ed to by the Conſtitution. As ſtanding 
Armies had, by Degrees, crept into the 


State; it was equally expedient, that the 


Number of theſe ſhould be circumſcribed 
alſo. Without this Precaution the Sove- 
reign might with Eaſe have raiſed a Sol- 
diery ſufficient to ſubdue all Things to 
his and their Inclination. And the Pri- 
vileges of the Eſtates have been rendered 
as unavailing as the Prayers of Seamen 
to change the Direction of the 'Trade 
Wind. 


The Number of the Troops, as well 
as the Supplies deſtined for their Subſiſt- 


ence, and other Exigencies of State, 


were for thoſe Reaſons annually aſcer- 


tained by the grand Council; ſo that the 
Crown 
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Crown could neither raiſe more Money, 
to enereaſe or corrupt the Army, nor le- 
vy more Men with the ſame Revenues: 
And the Prerogative royal of deſtining 
the Troops to ſerve in other Countries, 
was ſufficiently reſtrained by the Privi- 
lege of fixing their Subſiſtence below that 
Sum which would be neceſſary for their 
Support on ſuch Occaſions. Thus the 
Number of the Forces could not exceed 
the Safety of the Conſtitution; nor their 
Support be continued long enough to ren- 
der them independant of their Fellow- 
Subjects; nor Treaties diſadvantageous to 
the Nation, in which Men or Money 
were ſtipulated to be ſent to other Realms, 
be complied with, without the Conni- 
vance of both the national Aſſemblies, 
or the Violation of the legiſlative Power. 


Such was the Courſe in which all pub- 
lic Ordinances for raiſing pecuniary Sup- 
plies muſt proceed. In the enacting all 
other Laws the Propoſition might begin 
: | In 


ps -* 7 The Hr 2 of the - 


Im eicher Houſe. Every Member had the 
Right of propoſing what he pleaſed, and 
of 'oppoling whateyer came. before their 
4 reſpective Eſtates : And the utmoſt Free- 
dom of Debate was their indiſputable 
Privilege. Whatever had the Fate of 
being diſapproved proceeded no farther, 
and could not be reſumed in the fame 
Seſſions: And it was an indiſpenſible 
Obligation that all Laws ſhould be 


brought three Times before each Houſe ; 


that all proper Precaution might be taken 


againſt inſidious Deſigns of enacting de- 


ſtructive Statutes, by their being repeat- 
ally examined. Every Propoſition having 
in this Manner paſſed either Aſſembly, 


was transferred to the other, where it 


might receive any Alterations ; but thoſe 
muſt be approved by both, before it 
could be deemed an Act of the grand 


Council; and the Majority of Votes re- 


jected or imparted that Title. 
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The Right of propoſing Subjects to 
the national Conſideration was not con- 
' fined to the Members of the Council. 
The Sovereign poſſeſſed it alſo, though 
les explicitly. At the aſſembling of the 
Eſtates, in a Speech from the Throne, 
he indefinitely declared what he inclined 
to have done ; though he preſcribed not 

the Method. And ſuch Kind of Propo- 
ſitions were the acknowled ged Prerogative 
of the Crown ; and the King might re- 
peat them at his Pleaſure, whenever he 
choſe to be preſent in the great Senate. 
Beſides this, the Right of ſending Meſ- 

ſages to the like Purport, by any Mem- 

ber of the reſpective Aſſemblies, was 
in like Manner a Prerogative royal, It 
was of public Utility alſo; becauſe the 
Sovereign being at the Head of the Ad- 
miniſtration, muſt neceſſarily be acquaint- 
ed with the Circumſtances of foreign Af- 
fairs in a Manner in which they could not 
well come to the Knowledge of the other 
Yom &+- Þ- - Eſtates, 
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Eſtates, without his acquainting them 
_ therewith. 


This Reſtriction & the Crown, from 
preſcribing the Method in which Affairs 


were to be conducted in the Council, was 


of evident Advantage; and tended greatly 
to preſerve a mutual Agreement amongſt 
the ſeveral Eſtates; ſince they might have 
differed in the Manner of inſtituting, 
though they might have agreed on the 
Reaſonableneſs of the Propoſition. And 
it had not unfrequently happened, that, 
even the Power of rejecting what had been 
propoſed by the King, or his Miniſters, 
had involved the Nation in Civil Wars; 


in which the Meritorious died, by the 


Intrigues, and to promote the Purpoſes 
of the Deſigning, whilſt the Nation ſut- | 
fered a Loſs 11 for Ages. 


The national Dal b, having paſſed 
the Approbation of both Houſes, were 
tranſmitted to the Throne, in which alſo 


: 
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reſided the Right of rejecting whatever 
had been enacted by the Senate. By 
the King's Aﬀent they received the Sane- 
tion of Laws: And by his Diſapprobation 
the whole Fee were rendered 
abortive. | | 

Such being the various Rights, Privi-- 
leges and Prerogatives of the different 
Eſtates of Sumatra, it is manifeſt no 
Law could be enacted deſtructive of the 
Commonwealth; no Tenet introduced 
ſubverſive of Religion and Morality ;- no 
Treaty complied with injurious to the 
State; nor Troops, nor Money be grant- 
cl; dangerous to Liberty and the Conſti- 
tution, but by mutual Conſent of them 
all. Each Eſtate not only poſſeſſed the 
fulleſt Means of preſerving its Rights in- 
dependant of others, but even of pre- 
venting them from ruining their own : 
And the Conſtitution was immortal as 
long as a Majority of any one Part of it 
continued ſtedfaſt to its Inſtitution and 
its e 
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On the Manner of executing the Laws of 
the SUMATRANS, 


S the Formation of the Laws de- 
pended on the Reſolutions of the 
ae Council, and the Power of reject- 
ing them only on the King, it was, 
therefore, thought expedient, that the 
principal Means of carrying them into 
Execution, ſhould be lodged in the 
Crown. The Courts of Judicature were, 
therefore, held in the King's Name, and 
the Judges appointed by him. And that 
the Apprehenſion of being deprived of 
their Offices might influence the leſs, in 
all Cauſes between the Crown and the. 
en thoſe who proudes 1 in the juriſ- 
dictive 
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dictive Tribunals were eſtabliſhed 5 = 


during the King's Life; and could be 
removed by Nothing but the whole le- 
giſlative | 


But as the Hopes of Promotion, or 


pecuniary Advantage, might induce Men 


to decide, contrary to legiſlative Ordi- 
nance, and even to their own Judgments, 
it was a Maxim conſtitutionally eſtabliſh- 
ed, that the Letter of the Law was ſa- 
credly to be adhered to: And no Devia- 
tion to be permitted under Pretexts that 
the Spirit thereof was different from the 
Expreſſion. 


Nor did the Proviſion of the Legifta- 


ture ſolely confide on thoſe Precautions. 
In all Cauſes, whether concerning. Life, 
Property, Freedom of Perſon, or other 
Penalty, between the Sovereign and his 
Subjects, or between the latter only, 
twelve Men of the plebeian Order, neareſt 


in Degree to the Perſons concerned there- 
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in, were choſen indiſcriminately from the 


Commonality to form one Part of the 
judicial Authority. Theſe were inſtituted 


as a Counterpoiſe to any ſiniſter Influence 
which, per Adventure, might prevail on the 
Judges ; and formed a Part in the Execu- 


tion of the Laws, which reſided not in 
the Crown. All theſe were ſworn to do 


Juſtice according to Evidence : And with- 
out their unanimous Conſent, no Judg- 


ment could be pronounced. 


Providential as the Addition of this 
Part of the Judgment Seat was to the 


other appointed by the Crown, it was not 


ſolely confided in. There was {till a far- 


ther Preſervative of Mens Lives, Liber- 


ties, Characters and Properties in penal 
Caſes. It was wiſely foreſeen by the Le- 


giſlature, that twelve Plebeians might oc- . 


caſionally be averborne by the mandatory 
Manner in which they might be directed 
by the Judges, and give their Verdict 


in Contradiction to Juſtice; that they 


might 
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might ſometimes be iniquitouſſy in- 
fluenced by great and opulent Proſecu- 
tors ; that Power might at others vin- 
dictively purſue the meaner, and-ruin by 
Expence thoſe whom the Laws could not 
find guilty ; or, that Men might ſuffer 


in their Characters, by being arraigned 
when no Offence was committed. SY 


To obviate the Miſchiefs, which might 
enſue from ſuch Motives, it was thought 
- expedient that a previous Tribunal ſhould 
| be erected, conſiſting ſolely of the moſt 
opulent Plebeians, fworn as the former, 

who were ſuppoſed to be free from the 
Influence of Power, and ſuperior to Pre- 
judice and Partiality. To theſe all Ac- 
cuſations of Criminality were preferred: 
And it was their Buſineſs to examine into 
the Circumſtances of all ſuch Charges ; 
and to decide whether the Perſon accuſed 
had really committed the illegal Acts of 
which he was impeached, or not: And 
as their Opinion was returned, he was 

Ra - either 
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ſcinded. If guilty, he paſſed through 


received his Acquittal or Condemnation 
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either diſcharged, or brought to Trial. 
Hence, if it appeared he was innocent, 
the farther Power of Proſecution was re- 


the remaining Inqueſt of the Laws, and 


- 
by the Judges and his Peers. 


This 5 was not only a Pre- 
ſervative againſt ſiniſter Influence and ma- 
licious Purſuit, where Men were accuſed; 
but even in a great Meaſure preventive of 


Accuſation. Becauſe, the imagined Cri- 


minal, being exculpated by ſo reſpect- 
able a Judicature, the Accuſer conſe- 
quently fell under the public Cenſure and 
Loſs of Efteem : Conſiderations, at that 
Time, greatly reſtrictive of the Exertions 
of Malevolence. 


. 


This, then, was another dictinct Part 
of Judicature independant of the Crown, 
in the Execution of the Laws ; and the 
moſt auc Bulwark 1 in Defence of the 
. 
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Subject againſt malicious Proſecutions, 
from all thoſe in whom Power is moſt 
juſtly to be dreaded. This Right in the Pfle- 
beians, of putting a Negative on the ille- 
gal Exertion of the Laws, ſeems to have 
been eſtabliſhed as a Counterpoiſe to that 
Prerogative in the Sovereign of rejecting 
the Inſtitution of thoſe which he diſliked. 
For, as no Law. could be valid without 
the royal Aſſent; ſo no Man could be 
tried without the previous Conſent of the 
plebeian Inqueſt. 


It ſeems impracticable for the human 
Intellect to have combined a more ex- 
cellent Method of preſerving the natura] 
Rights of Mankind from the Violence of 
malignant Paſſions in the Great, and of 
doing Juſtice on the Criminal at the ſame 
Time. The judicial Authority, which 
previouſly examined the Reaſonableneſs 
of the Charge, notwithſtanding its Power 


ol preventing farther Proſecution of the 


Accuſed, was not thou ght ſufficient to 
ſecure 
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ſecure him from the ſiniſter Impreſſions of "I 
Power, and other culpable Motives. Even | 
the Members of this preceding Inqueſt 
were like all of Humankind deemed ca- 
pable of deviating from Right, and of 
dooming Men to be tried where the Cauſe 
of Offence was unequal to ſuch Pro- 
cedure. For theſe Reaſons, where the 
Accuſed were deſtined to Judgment, . 
both the previous Inqueſt, and the 
Judges were farther guarded againſt 
by the twelve Plebeians, who: being of 
more ſimilar Condition with the Offen- 
der, were naturally more jealous of the 
oppreflive Meaſures of the Great, and 


felt more intimately for him, from that 
Affinity. 


TOE EE \ 
In this Manner every ſuppoſed Offender 
was guarded from the Effect of Power 
and Malice by an Inqueſt previous to 
the Trial: And if that Part of Judica- 7 
ture was criminally influenced or miſ- # 
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taken, by the Judges, who were ſeldom © 
partial in their Deciſions ; and from both 
theſe by the twelve Plebeians. In fact, the 
three. Parts were Checks upon the Con- 
duct of each other; Innocence had the 
moſt probable Chance of being acquitted, 
and Guilt of being juſtly puniſhed. Cir- 
cumſtances which do Honour to legiſla- 
tive Power, and moſt effectually ſupport 
the Rights and Liberties of a Mw 
People, | 


But, as with all the Powers of the hu- 
man Intelle& various Caſes might ariſe, 
againſt which the Legiſlature had pro- 
vided no Remedy; and many wherein 
the Laws might prove ſubverſive of Equi- 
ty, a ſpecial Court was eſtabliſhed ; the 
peculiar Buſineſs of which was to afford 
Redreſs in ſuch Inſtances, 


It is evident, that this Charge cauld 
neither with Propriety, nor the Safety of 
the Community, be Ln with the 

Judges 
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Judges of poſitive Ordinances. A Per- 


miſſion of that Kind would have been 


equal to an Authority of eluding the 
Laws, and the Eſſence of the legiſlative 
Power have been annihilated. For to 


what Purpoſes are Statutes enacted, if 


Judges can explain away, evade or change 
their Meaning? Had it been legally 
permitted to determine according to the 
Spirit, and not the Expreſſion, the Effi- 
cacy of every Act might have been 
perverted, ſuſpended, or rendered op- 


preflive by artful Men; and nothing have 


remained ſecure, relative either to Perſon 


or Property. The Subjects would have 
been held in eternal Diſquietude: And 


the Uncertainty of Life, Tenure, Rights 


and Privilege have proved a Situation more 


tormenting than poſitive Oppreſſion. Un- 


leſs Men are acquainted with the preciſe | 
Senſeof theirLaws, can they know in what 
Manner to obſerve them? And had a Power 


of Conſtruction, different from the Let- 
ter, been repoſed in the Judges, the Subject 
UE = 
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their Meaning. All Caſes, therefore, in 
which the Laws were either inequitable, 


ſuperior Court of Judicature, that the ſame 
Judges might be excluded from all Op- 
portunity, in Obedience to Power, In- 
| tereſt, or other reprehenſible Motive of 
| 2 defeating the Inſtitutions of the Legiſla- 
ture, by pretended Equity; and of evad- 
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3 : | tradiftory of Equity, or none exiſted by 
which it might be obtained; the Sub- 
ject had a Right of appealing to this 
ſuperior Court, over which an high Um- 


XX Aſſiſtance of other Men, decreed accord- 


g there were no Rules legiſlatively eſta- 


could not poſſibly have been informed of | 


or inſufficient, were transferred to this 


ing the Claims of A by adhering 


- 1 all We n where the 
Laws, in particular Inſtances, were con- 


pire was appointed, who, without the 
ning to the Claims of Equity. And though 


bliſhed, from which the Determinations 
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| of this great Officer .muſt not deviate 3 


reſulting from the Decrees of preceding 


chan the Judgment of this high Magi- 


have bound him to that of other Men of ß 


| Diſcharge of this important Duty required 


The Judges of the latter had poſitive 
Er : 


decided according to theſe, though the 


there was yet a Kind of equitable Code 
Umpires, which formed the general Out- $ 
lines of Deciſion in Caſes of a ſimilar Na- 5 
ture. 9 | i f 5 | 

This Code was no farther Obligatory, 


ſtrate coincided therewith : Becauſe, be- 
ing obliged to obey the Dictates of his 


own Reaſon, concerning the Cauſes which = 


came before him, it had been abſurd to 
equal Fallibility with himfelf., = 
| R 1 1 | | i i 1 
It is evident, at firſt Sight, that tge 


Men of Talents ſuperior to thoſe which 
were adequate to that of the other Courts. 


Rules for their Conduct; and whoever 


Sentence . be ſevere, the Judge was 
juſtified. 


Remedy was provided. 
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juſtified. It had been criminal in him to 
have. deviated from the Law in Favour of 
Equity : Becauſe in all Caſes where Pre- 
ſcription was contradictory to Juſtice the 


The high Umpire, therefore, was not 
appointed for any ftated Time; but was 
removeable at the King's Will. The 
Reaſon of this is manifeſt. To have 
fixed a Magiſtrate in ſo conſpicuous and 
important an Office, without experiment- 
ing his Adaptation to that Charge, might 
have eſtabliſhed the Subverſion of that 


Utility which it was inſtituted to erect. 
For, notwithſtanding the Advantage which 
may be drawn from the Leſſon of former 


Decrees; in all new Caſes, the ſole Di- 
rection muſt be derived from Intellect 
alone: And which, in ſuch Caſes, ought 


to be that of no mediocre Degree. But 


as in the Law- Judges it was criminal to 
deviate from Statutes; ſo, in the high 
Umpire, it was * culpable to decide, 
where 
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whore the Laws were impowered with pro- 
per Remedies. In fuch Caſes, all Cauſes 
which might be brought before him were 
to be returned to the other Courts of, 
Judicature, 


The moſt perfect Judge, being a hu- 
man Creature, muſt be liable to Error. 
And thoſe who had their Cauſes unpro- 
titiouſly decreed, infinitely more ſuſcep- 
tible of believing that he had erred. And 
as Power might influence the Judgment 
of that Man, who was every Moment 
= capable of being removed from his high 
Office, and wreſt the Weight of Right 
from off its Baſis. On thoſe Accounts, 
either to ſatisfy, or redreſs, the Diſguſted ; 
to Duni, Ar 200%, the Decree ; or to 
nal Docifina: there was yet ta to 
the Aſſembly of the Nobles: And be- 
ond that, there was no Power of apply= 
ing; becauſe, in repairing to the Throne 
many of the Micniets, which were ob- 
viated 
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| viated by the judicial Right proceeding 
do the Nobles, would have returned with 
redoubled Force. 


The Tribunal of the Peers was ano- 
ther Part in the Execution of Juſtice; 
| which depended not on the Crown. And 
a happy Means of reſcuing the Property 
of the Subjects from every Evil which 
might reſult from the preceding Courts. 
Such were the different Reſourcesof Relief 
whichthe Legiſlature had inſtituted in thoſe 
Inſtances, where the Laws might prove eĩ- 
ther inſufficient or oppreſſive, in Matters 
of Property. In thoſe, relative to Actions 
perſonally committed by one Subject 
againſt another, where the Offender was 
proſecuted, the Sovereign ſtood as the 
high Umpire of Equity; and poſſeſſed 
the Prerogative of ſuſpending the Proſe- 
cution, and of remitting the Sentences of 
thoſe who had been condemned to Fine, 
Funiſhment, or Death. This Right he 
enjoyed not only from the Utility, which 
Vor. I. „ might 
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might reſult therefrom, in preſerving all 
thoſe from ſuffering by the Laws whom 
Juſtice acquitted ; but becauſe the Perſon 
injured, being his Subject, and the 
Proſecution carried on in his Name, 
as being an Offence againſt the Crown. 
His Majeſty, like all others of the Com- 
monality, had a Right of ſuſpending 
his Purſuit, and of ſparing the Man 
againſt whom it was begun. In like 
Manner after Condemnation, the Crown 
being to receive the Fine, the Sovereign 
had a Right of remitting it. And even in 
Sentences to Death, the Lives of the Sub- 
jets being ſuppoſed to be the King's 
Property, he was equitably empowered to 
fave the Condemned, where the Law pro- 
nounced more ſeverely than the Circum- 
| ſtances of the Offence required. Where- 
fore, it remained with him to decide how 
far the Letter of the Law coincided 
with the pure Dictates of Juſtice ; and 
by examining whether the Cauſe of 
Condemnation was adequate, or not, to 


„555 
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the Puniſhment to be inflicted, to deter- 
mine according to the Evidence of Equi- 
ty. In all Inſtances, therefore, where 
Laws were more ſevere than the Offence 
vas grievous, the Crown was juſtly in- 
truſted with this Power of foregoing, or 
inflicting the Sentence. 


It was impracticable that this Preroga- 
tive could be lodged in the Crown with- 
out the Right of pardoning all Kinds of 
Criminals: Becauſe all Crimes might be 
blended with Circumſtances extremely 
alleviating of Guilt. For this Reaſon, it 
was capable of being applied to very de- 
ſtructive Purpoſes by the Hands of Power. 


Men of abandoned Principle might be | 


eaſily invited to the moſt atrocious Acts, 
under Promiſe of being ſcreened from 


Puniſhment by the ſhield of Pardon. 


To obviate this Danger, and prevent the 


Vengeance which might deſcend on thoſe 
Subjects who had diſpleaſed the Great, 


and not offended the Laws; in all Caſes 


where Death was legally the Sentence, 
E*2 left 
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leſt the Execution thereof might be re- 


mitted, in Conſequence of ſome previous 
Promiſe of that Kind, the Relations of 
every Man had a Right of re-commenc- 
ing the Proſecution in their own Names: 
And after Condemnation, the Offender 
was incapacitated from receiving Pardon. 


This Right was founded on that De- 
gree of Property, and the Loſs thereof, 
which every Man ſuffered in the Murder 
of his Relation. A Right which was not 
precluded in the Conſtitution of the Su- 
matrans, by every Subject being the ſole 
Property of the King, as it is conceived in 
arbitrary Governments. This was a ju- 
dicious and ſalutary Reſtraint on the natu- 
ral Impetuoſity of Power; that neither the 
Lives of Men might be wafted, whoſe 
whole Crime conſiſted in the Virtue of de- 
fending their own Rights ; nor thoſe pre- 
ſerved who had merited the moſt igno- 
minious Deaths, by the moſt criminal 
Tranſgreſſions. It reſembles that central 


In- 
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Influence in Matter, which fixing the 
Sup at the due Diſtance of giving Life 
and Vigour to this Syſtem, prevents his 
ruſhing on * the Deſtruction of all Na- 


Th. 


The Execution of the Laws being 
principally committed to the Crown, and 
each Eſtate having diſtin Rights and Pri- 
vileges, the King, at his Coronation, ſwore 
to defend them and the Laws ; and the Sub- 
jects to pay him Allegiance. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Sovereign was not ac- 
_ cquntable for any Miſdeed that might be 
committed therein, though every Subject 
was legally pyniſhable. Before whom 
could he be tried, who was at the Head 
of the executiye Part of the Laws, and 
without a Peer? A Circumſtance not to 
be diſpenſed with in the Legiſſature of 
this Kingdom, when Men are brought to 


Judgment 


K n . 1 
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Nor was this Privilege confined to 
Royalty alone. Each Aſſembly of the 
Council being an Eſtate of the Realm, 
was equally exempted from the Cog- 
nizance of Laws. Wherefore, the So- 
vereign being in himſelf an Eſtate alſo, 
ought to poſſeſs an equal Right with the 
others of being incognizable by any Court 
of Judicature. 


= 


This Prerogative in the Crown was 
undoubtedly attended with greater Danger 
to Liberty and the State, than it could have 
been in either of the Aſſemblies : Becauſe 
the Execution of the Laws was chiefly com- 
mitted to the former. The Sumatrans, 
therefore, deemed it neceſſary, that ſome | 
Reſtraint ſhould be annexed to this exten- 
five Privilege, ſo tempting of Power to 
exceed the Law: Wherefore, as Mi- 
niſters of State, juriſprudential Magi- 
ſtrates, and inferior Agents were ſuppoſed 
to be acquainted with the Conſtitu- 
tion, that Reſtriction, which could not 
ot e take 
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take Place on the Crown, was fixed 
on them. They were made anſwerable 
for Tranſgreſſions committed in the Ad- 
miniſtration of Government: And the 
Commands of Kings were not to be 
pleaded in Excuſe of Malverſation. Had 
ſuch Pleas been permitted, it was perfect- 
ly foreſeen that Men would certainly re- 
bel againſt the Inſtitutions of the Legiſla- 


ture, to gratify that Power in the State 


which poſſeſſed the Means of recom- 
pencing their iniquitous Temerity by any 
Degree of Remuneration. Nothing could 
therefore, be more equitable, than that 
the Conduct of all Men in the executive 
Parts of Government, ſhould be liable to 
the Inquiſition of the national Eſtates : 
That the Dread of fome Power might 
impend, . and reſtrain them from vio- 
lating the Rights, and deſtroying the 
_ Equipoiſe of the Conſtitution, On the 
Condition of being accountable for their 
Conduct, Men received the high and lu- 
crative Employments in the Adminiſtra- 
=») tion 
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tion of Government and the Laws: And 
thoſe who beheld and ſuffered their 
Miſdeeds to paſs unpuniſhed, were 
deemed equally criminal with them, 
and alike deſerving Puniſhment. 


This Exemption of the Sovereign from 

the Cognizance of the Laws was not ſo 
detrimental to Liberty, as it may be ima- 
gined on a ſlender Examination. Per- 
haps, the Advantage was greater to the 

Subjects, than his being ſubjected thereto. 
There is a Reverence for Princes in the Bo- 

ſoms of Men which they feel not for any 

Miniſter, however exalted : And that 
Senſation, which might retard Qppoſition 

to the Throne, till the Opportunity of } 
defeating Power was paſt, would have 
little Influence in reſtraining them from 
oo arraigning the Conduct of a Fellow-Sub- 
_ and "Mg thoſe Evils which he 
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'The Sumatrans, therefore, thought it 
more preventive of civil Diſcord to have 
Intermediate Agents between the King 
and his Subjects, who were accountable 
for their Conduct to the Nation; whom 
the Prince might ſacrifice to his own 
| Repoſe, and the juſt Indignation of the 
People : And thereby extricate himſelf 
from the Embarraſſments of thoſe evil 
and unſucceſsful Deſigns ; for which, had 
they been imputable to him alone, as he 
muſt have attoned by his own Submiſſion 
or Suffering, he would have purſued them 
with more Obſtinacy. This Exemption 
of the Sovereign's Conduct from the En- 
quiry of the Nation, though it might prove 
a more prompt Invitation in his own Breaſt 
to encreaſe his Power, muſt ſtill diminiſh 
theInclination in Miniſtersof obeying him. 
They were convinced the People would 
infallibly demand Juſtice on their Heads; 
and their - Maſters, notwithſtanding their 
Right of pardoning Offenders, might 
92 2 up to protect tliemſelves from 
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that honeſt Vengeance which eaſily ex- 
ceeds the Boundaries of eſtabliſhed Inſti- 
tutions, and aſſumes by Force that which 
is denied by an equal Violation of the 
Conſtitution and their Rights. 2 


The plebeian Aſſembly being precluded 
from conſtituting any Part in the Execu- 


tion of the Laws, it became more imme- 


diately their Duty to ſuperintend in what 
Manner theſe and every Department of 


Adminiſtration was conducted. In Con- 
ſequence of this the Accuſation of Of- 
fenders naturally devolved on them: And 


the upper Houſe were the Judges of thoſe 


whom the lower accuſed. Had theſe ſe- 
parate Privileges reſided in the ſame Afſ- 
ſembly, they had been at the ſame Time 


both Judges and Accuſers: And as no 
Man's Conduct” could be arraigned but 
by a Majority of Votes, to be accuſed 


would have been little leſs than Condem- 
nation. The Preſervation of the State 
requiring that a Power of accuſing ſhould 


be 
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be lodged ſomewhere; and the Rights of 
Individuals, that the fame Men ſhould 
not fit in Judgment on them, it was, 
therefore, judiciouſly inſtituted, that the 
lower Aſſembly ſhould poſſeſs the former, 
and the upper the latter Right. This 
Diſtinction had its Limits, ſince the Ple- 
beians did ſometimes aſſume the Power of 
puniſhing, and at all Times, that of ap- 
proving or reprehending the Actions of 
| Men engaged in the public Service: And 
the Individuals of the Nobles a Right of 
propoſing Impeachments alſo. 


Whenever the Conduct of any Man 
was voted by the lower Houſe, to be the 
proper Object of national Enquiry, he 
was by them impeached of Mal-admini- 
ſtration before the Nobles. By this Me- 
thod of proceeding the Effects of that 
intemperate Warmth, which muſt natu- 
rally ariſe in all Debates, where Men are 
_ alternately accuſed and defended, were, 
in a great Meaſure, guarded againſt : And 

the 


i Riſen of tr 


the Tribunal, leſs influenced by ſimilar Mo- 
tives, poſſeſſed the Meansof more coolly exa- 
mining thoſe Circumſtances which might 
have received fallaciqus Colours from En- 
vy, Intereſt, Hate, Miſconception, or 
even from patriot Zeal itſelf ; and of de- 
ciding on che Whale with leſs Probability 
of a 


Beſides the Privilege of fitting in Judg- 
ment on State Criminals, the Members 
of the Peerage, in all Offences where 
Life was concerned, enjoyed that of be- 
ing tried by themſelves alone, This 
Right of 'Trial by their Peers was found- 
ed on the Nature of the Conſtitution, 
ſince the Plebeians poſſeſſed the ſame; 
and on the Nature of Humankind, which 
delighting in the Humiliation of their 
Superiors, might, on ſome Occaſions, 
warp their Judgments from the ſtraight 
Line of Juſtice: Wherefore, the Ple- 
beians were equitably excluded from fit- 

| ung 
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5 ting in Judgment on the Lives of the 
Nobility. 


There wis yet ahother Reaſon for this 
Inſtitution. Every other Tribunal was 
apparently more open to the Prevalence 
of intereſted Views ; and therefore, leſs 
proper for the Office of pronouncing im- 
partial Sentence: Wheteas the Majority 
of a Houſe of Peers was as diſtant from 
finiſter Influence as human Means could 
: erect a Tribunal. 


Notwitfiftanding the Advantages fo ap- 
parently reſulting from this Court, tho' 
it was a Tribunal in which the Crown 
had no executive Power, when Affairs of 
Property were brought before it; yet in 
all Cauſes reſpecting Life or Death, whe- 
ther for Offences of a public or a private 
Nature, the King had the Right of 
creating froth amongſt the Nobility a ſu- 
perior Officer, diſtin guiſhed for his Know- 
led; ge of the Laws, who preſided on 

thoſe 
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thoſe Occaſions. This was done, that 
Individuals, accuſed of private Offences, 
might neither illegally eſcape, nor be. 
condemned, through the Inſufficiency of 
their Judges, or the Sophiſtry of Advo- 
cates: And that thoſe who in public Em- 
ployments had favoured the Views of 
Power, beyond the Dictates of the Con- 
ſtitution, and yet within the Limits of 
capital Puniſhment, might have ſome 
Balance againſt the Iniquity of Men, 
whoſe Purſuits as frequently ſpring from 
the Defire of filling the Poſts of the Ac- 
cuſed, as from. that of puniſhing Guilt, 
or preſerving their Country: 
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Whoever was condemned by this Court 
was ſtill within the Reach of Mercy from 
the Throne. And this Prerogative ſeems 
to be as neceſſary on ſuch Occaſions as 
in Sentences of the other Tribunals. Be- 
cauſe theſe Judges, though legally bound 
to obey the Letter of the Legiſlature 


equally with all the others, were not 
| | "pm 


„ ” 
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_ equally reſtrained from exceeding it. 
They had neither Honours nor Incomes 
to loſe; nor could they be arraigned be- 
fore any ſuperior or inferior Seat of Judg- 
ment. Beſides which, as they conſtitut- 
ed a Part in the Formation, as well as 
in the Execution of the Law, it was not 
unlikely that the former Province might 
influence on the Conduct of the latter: 
And that diſregarding all former Inſtitutes 
they might conceive their Deciſions to be 
the Law itſelf. 1 85 


There was yet another Reaſon why 
this ſuperior Magiſtrate ſhould on all ſuch 
Trials be appointed. The Nobles, in all 
other Cauſes which came before them, 
were governed in their Decrees by the 
Principles of Equity, which ought to find 
no Admiſhon on ſuch Occaſions; and 
this it was the Duty of that Magiſtrate 
to provide. It would have been criminal 
to have been more juſt than the Laws, 
either in acquitting or condemning : Be- 

e cauſe 
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Gauſs alt Offence being againſt eſtabliſhed 
Inſtitutes, where there were none eſta- 
bliſhed, there cbuld be no Offence : And 
the Conſideration of Equity, reſpecting 
Sefitenices of Paniſhment, was ae in 
the Crown. 


- 


1 all Trials before the Nobles, relas 

tive to Life, the facerdotal Peers with- | 
drew. They thought it an Impropriety 
that Men, whoſe Duty it was more im- 
mediately to encourage Mercy and For- 
giveneſs, ſhould be concerned on thoſe 
Oecaſions, wherein Juſtice required 
Blood. And of thoſe of the Laity, 
Who wete preſent, to which all had 
a Right, unanimous Conſent was not 
requifite, as in the plebeian Judg- 
ments: The Majority acquitted or con- 
demned, and the High Judge romances 
the Sentence. 


By this Manner of proceedin g in the 
Cots of Judicature, a Delay ſupervened, 
which 
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which attended not the Decifion of the 
Judges in arbitrary States; and which was 
neceſſary in that of Sumatra. It gave 
Truth an Opportunity of coming from 
behind the Diſguiſe of Malice, or other 
Iniquity, in Favour of Innocence and 
Right: And it afforded no Advantage 
which onght to be withheld from the 
Guilty. The Actions of the Accuſed, 
diſturbed by falſe Reports, or inſidious 
Repreſentation, had Time to ſettle into 
Tranſparency, and be feen through with 
leſs Paſſion and Prejudice; ſo that the 
Guiltleſs were leſs liable to ſuffer through 
Miſconception or Artifice; and even 
Criminals to be puniſhed beyond the Na- 
ture or Degree of their Tranſgreſſions. 


So far Delay was an Advantage to 
the State. But in Tranſactions between 
Nation and Nation, the Execution of 
Affairs was committed alone to the Wiſ⸗ 
dom of the Crown, with as much Judg- 
ment as it was refuſed in the preceding 
Vi B+ 1 
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Inſtances. Secreſy and Diſpatch were as 
neceſſary in this Part of Adminiſtration, 
and Delay or Diſcovery as prejudicial, as 
they were advantageous in the former. 
Without this Precaution the beſt concerted 
Deſigns might have been rendered fruit- 
leſs. The Wiſdom and Activity of the 
Eſtates were excluded for the Sake of 
public Utility 3 and no eſſential Injury 
could attend the State, whilit the Ple- 
beians watched over the Acts of Mini- 
ſters, and made them accountable for 
their Mitdeeds. . : * 


From 6 of the Man- 
ner of executing the legiſlative Ordi- 
nances in Sumatra, it appears evident, 5 
that the greateſt Precaution was obſerved, 
that the leaſt poſſible Injury might befall 

the Subjects, or invade the royal Prero- 
gatives. As in the Formation of Laws 
every Eſtate was a Guard againſt Inroads 
from the reſt, and no Evil could arrive 
to any but with the Connivance of all; 
| | - 
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ſo in the judicial Province each conſtitut- 


ed a Part of thoſe Tribunals, by which 


their reſpective Rights of Life and Pro- 


perty were to be decided, and were Con- 
ſervators of the juſt Diſpenſation of the 
Laws which they had inſtituted. 


Like the Divine Being, the Sovereign 
was reſtrained from nothing but from 


doing Evil: And every Means of making 
Men happy was within his Power. The 


Legiſlature, in his Name, inflicted Pu- 
niſhment : And Honours and Rewards 
were lodged in his Hands, that Remune- 
ration might not be withheld from thoſe 
whoſe Services deſerved rewarding. 
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E H AP. III. 
Of the Religion of S u RA. 


C UCH vas the Conſtitution of the 
I Sumatrans reſpecting civil Affairs. 


Their religious Inſtitutions correſponded 


therewith,” and ſupplied that Deficiency 
which is inſeparable from all Legiflation, 
purely human; the. Ordinances of which 
cannot-extend the Influence of Rewards 
and Puniſhments beyond the Limits of 
this Lite. | 


The primary Tenets of their Religion 
conſiſted in the Belief of one God, who 
from all Eternity had refided abeve the 
Heavens in Scenes of Bliſs ineffable, fur- 
rounded with Millions of Spirits, equally 


im- 
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immortal, but unequally Nabe That | 


amongſt the Number of thoſe there had 


been one named Natas, who, with 


boundleſs Ambition, yet with limited 


Powers, had preſumed to excite Rebel- 
lion amongſt the Celeſtials, Millions 
likened, were ſeduced, and 5 Arms 
againſt the Almighty. When proving the 
Impoffibility of dethroning him, of whom 
Pride had ſuggeſted the Conqueſt, they 
were vanquiſhed, and hurled into Re- 
gions of Sulphur, whoſe Fire is unex- 
tinguiſhable. For, being immortal in 
themſelves, even the God of all poſſeſſed 
not the Power of annihilating Wan Ex- 
iſtence. 


The Sumatrans believed alſo that God 
created the Univerſe. That the firſt Pair of 
Humankind roſe into Being, at his Fiat, 
in a State of Perfection and Happineſs, 


like the heavenly Beings, exempt, from 


"Death, yet capable of forfeiting In mor- 
tality, Perfection and Bliſs. They held, 


Pp that 
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that they were placed within a Garden, 
bleſſed eternally with the Delights of 
Spring, and the Fruits of Autumn; un- 
conſcious of wintery Skies, or Inclemen- 
cy of Seaſons. The Bloſſoms of all the 
Vegetable Creation filled the Atmoſ phere 
with ten thouſand Sweets, whilſt the ri- 
pened Fruit, inviting the Gatherer's Hand, 


hung from the ſame Branches. Amidſt 


this delicious Abode, through Lawns 
that rivaled the vivid Emerald, ran gurg- 


ling Rills and gliding Rivers, the Waters 


of which equalled the Brilliancy of Ada- 
mante. Z ephyr was the only Wind that 
| blew and fanned this bliſsful Region with 
continual and refreſhing Breezes. With- 
in this Scene ef H appineſs reſided every 
Animal, which the Deity had formed, 
1 and i innoxious, and Man the * 
of all. 


One * of all this profuſion of Bleſ- 
ſings was denied them ; forbidden but to 


prove, whether, by Obedience, they me- 


rited 


* 
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rited this Seat of ſoperlative Delight. 3 


Taſte not the Fruit of this Tree, ſaid the 
Almighty, and your Felicity is eternal and 
ſecure. Such was the State and Manfion 
of the firſt Parents of Mankind. Na- 
| tas, vanquiſhed by the God of All, 
ſtill burned with the Luſt of Vengeance: 
And invidious of the Bliſs of thoſe new 
Beings, whom the Deity beheld and 
loved, he conceived that their Deſtruc- 
tion might wound the Boſom of the 
Divinity. And having prevailed-over the 
celeſtial Inhabitants to revolt, and be 
undone, he doubted not, to accompliſh 
the ſame End on the human Race, and 
defeat the benignant Purpoſes of the. 
Deity. All Places and Beings, fave Hea- 
ven, and its Inhabitants, were open to 
the pervading Powers of this malignant 

Spirit. He leſt the Realms of Darkneſs 
palpable, and paſſing to the Region of 

_ earthly Bliſs, inſinuated himſelf into the 
Serpent's Body; when creeping to the Ear 
of Eves who ſlept near Adamon, her 
£1.97. Tis.- gal 4 i n 


3 Hiftory of the 


Conſort (fo were the firſt Man and Wo- 
man named) with ſoft, inſinuating Whiſ- 
pers, he tempted her to eat the interdict- 
ed Fruit. Alas! ſhe liſtened and rebelled. 
Adamon liſtened to her Lore, and taſted 
alſo, Scarce was the fatal Morſe! paſſed 
their Lips, when they perceived its con- 
taminating Influence: And conſcious of 
their Crime, ſought to ſecrete themſelves 
from that Eye, which pierces through all 
Nature. Apology and Penitence, were 
vain. They were driven by the Reſent- 
ment of Heaven from thoſe Scenes of 
_ Enchantment and Delight ; doomed to 
wander through a, dreary World abject 
and forlorn ; and earn their Suſtenance by 
Toil. Natas beheld their Fall, wWhilſt 
his hideous Features expreſſed the ma- 
lignant Joy that revelled at his Heart. 
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They were now no longer immortal. 
The Facultics of their Souls degenerated 
with the Qualities of their Bodies... Error, 
| Abſurdity and F olly, with all the * 
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of malevolent Paſſions, accompanied Diſ- 
eaſe, old Age and Death, Oh Moment, 
fatal to the Sons of Man! Oh! Bliſs 
irre parably loſt ! By this Apoſtacy num- 
berleſs Generations were deſtined to ſuffer 
for the Offence of their firſt Parents, ex- 
claimed the Sumatrans. | 


At length, eternal Juſtice was ſatisfied 

with the Sufferings of the Deſcendants 
of this apoſtate Pair: And Mercy pre- 
vailed within the Boſom of the Deity. 
They were now to be redeemed from the 
Miſeries of their fallen State, and reſtored 
to Immortality of- a different Kind ; and 
on other Conditions. In order, there- 
fore, to reveal this divine Benevolence to 
the Sons of Man, the Almighty conde- 
ſcended to communicate the glad Tidings 
of Salvation, in a Manner adapted to their 
imperfect Natures. He breathed his 
creative Spirit into the Boſom of an im- 
maculate Virgin. She conceived and bore 
aà Child, who was named Sotcer, the Son 
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of God ; "he viſible Exhibition 1 pi. 


vinity clothed in Man; the propitiatory 
Sacrifice for the Sons of Mortals. His 
Powers and his Precepts ſpoke him more 


than Human. All Nature confeſſed its 
God. At his Word the Streams of Wa- 
ter became Rivulets of Wine ; Diſeaſe 


fled before it; the Dead roſe from their 


Graves, and reſumed new Life. His 
Doctrines correſponded with his Acts, 
and proved his Origin divine. Mil- 


lions beheld, heard and followed him as 


their Saviour. At length, having pro- 
mulged his Precepts, and inſtructed his 
moſt favorite Followers therein, he ſuffer- 
ed the ignominious Death of the Croks ; 


and thereby redeemed Mankind from the 


degenerate State of their firſt Parents. 


He was buried, and roſe again from the 


Dead: And on the third Day he re- aſcend- 
ed to the heavenly Manſions ; where he 


remains the benignant Mediator between 


the Omnipotent and Man, leaving his 
Dikciples filled an of the Di- 
98 85 FAR e vine 
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vine Spirit, to propagate thoſe Precepts 
which he had delivered. e 


Though Mankind was now reſtored to 
Immortality, it was not that of Adamon 
and Eva. They were ſtill obnoxious to 
the Shafts of Death ; to the Failings of 
fallen Nature ; to the Wiles and Machi- 
nations of Natas. And as the Seduc- 
tions of this malignant Spirit might too 
probably prevail over the unaffiſted Fa- 
culties of Man, the divine Infpiration was 
beftowed on all thoſe who fincerely in- 
voked its Aid, to the Advancement of 
good Works, and the averting of Evil, 

Happineſs or Miſery eternal now depend-_ 
ed on the Sons of Men, neither of which 
was to take Place i in this World. 1 


Beſides theſe preceding Articles of their 

F aith, they believed that the World will 

be ultimately conſumed by Fire; and 
that at a Trumpet's ſounding in the Hea- 
vens, the Souls of Men will be reunited 
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appear before the Tribunal of the Omni- 
ſcient, and anfwer for their Actions. 


pineſs in the Manſions of the Bleſſed, and 


though three diſtinct Beings, conſtituted 


; Creed of the Sumatrans. Theſe and the 


to their f riſe from their Sepulchres, 


That thoſe who have obeyed the Doc- 
trines of Soteer, by a Life of Righteouſ- 
neſs, will be rewarded with eternal Hap- 


in the Preſence of the Deity : Whilſt 
thoſe who, abondoned to the Lore of 
Natas, have ſpent their Days in Profli- 
gacy, will be ſentenced to endleſs Tor- 
ments, amidſt thoſe Infernals who re- 
belled againſt Heaven. The Principal 
Myſtery of the Sumatran Reli gion con- 
fiſted in the Doctrine, which declared, 
that God, Szteer, and the Divine Spirit, 


one Deity. 


Such were the chief Articles of the 


Precepts which accompanied them, were 
contained in a Book, written by the Diſ- 


_ of Sotcer, named Euaggelion. They 
OT- 


- 
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„ 


ordained, that Men mould 20. humbly 
before their God; be mindful of his 
Mercies, and invocate the Aſſiſtance of 


the divine Energy i in all their Tranfac- | 
tions. Juſtice was undeviatingly to be 


obſerved; and Truth never to be violated : 
And, as the human Action muſt ſpring 
from Thought, even the entertaining vi- 
cious Ideas was ſtrictiy inhibited as cri- 
minal. Charity was the great practical 


Command; and even recommended to 


Enemies. To forgive Injuries, to imitate 
their God in Mercy, and ſpread Peace on 
the Earth, were equally enjoined. And 


as the Virtuous were ſtill obnoxious to ' 


the Evils of this World, and the Iniqui- 
tous not excluded from enjoying earthly 
Advantages, they were taught, that Re- 
compence for bearing Afflictions with un- 
abating Perſeverance in Righteouſneſs, 
awaited them in the Manſions of the 


Bleſſed; and Miſery eternal for thoſe who 


proſpered in Iniquity. Through the 
Whole of their religious Ordinances, No- 
thing 
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| thing was nnr as neceſſary to 
eternal Happineſs in another World, 
which did not promote it in the preſent ; ; 


and all that was interdicted was alike de- 
ſtructive of it here and hereafter. 25 


"The. great Argument — Ke Fn 


Orig igin of this Religion is derived by the 


Sumatran Philoſophers from its being be- 


yond the Powers of the human Intellect 


to frame ſo perfect a Syſtem. And they 
aſſerted, that in no other the Principles ſo 
amazingly correſpond to the Faculties and 
Wants of human Nature; nor the Precepts 
to their Welfare: And that the Truth of 
this Aſſertion ariſes from an Examination 
of all its Tenets, ſpeculative and practi- 
To deny this, ſay the Sumatrans, would 
be to reject all. moral Evidence, and 
even the Exiſtence of a Deity. In what 
Manner do Men derive a Conviction of 

the — Being ſo ſatisfactorily, as 
, from 


| _ q 
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from the Adaptation of all Parts of Mat- 
ter to the Uſes of the Creation? When 
we ice, fay they, that Rain and. Sunſhine 
are neceſſary to Vegetation: And that the 
Order and Courſe thereof is ſuch, that 
they never fail the Purpoſes of their In- 

tentions; is it poſſible to deny the Pro- 
vidence of ſome ſupreme Intelligence? 
In like Manner, when it is diſcovered 
that all the Parts of this Religion coincide 
as perfectly with the Nature of Man and 
his Welfare, is it not, equally abſurd to 
reject its POR g from the ſame 


| Source. | 


Wave * the Senſations * his 


own Mind will feel the Evidence of the 


Fall of Man as evincing, as the dry Leaf 
expreſſes its having been in a more per- 
fect State. What are the Preſentiments 
and Preſages of the Soul but the Re- 
mains of that more perfect Intelligence 
which originally foreknew all that was 
neceſſary to guard Mankind againſt ap- 

proaching 


80 The Hiſtory of the 
proaching Evil. And what is that Abate- 
ment of Pleaſure which Enjoyment taſtes, 
compared with the Felicity that Imagi- 
nation preconceives, but an Indication of 
the Defect of human Faculties, which 
are now unequal to their former Energy? 
Like the evaneſcent Colours of the Tulip 

in Decline, they pronounce their former 
Excellence. From theſe ſenſitive Con- 
victions it ariſes, that Men ſo readily em- 
brace the Belief of having been in a 
more perfect State: And that conſum- 
mate Juſtice would not have deprived 
them thereof but through ſome wha 

bility of their Progenitors. 5 


This Senſe of Degeneracy, and of its 
being irremediable by the Powers of 
Man, creates thoſe Deſires in the human 
Breaſt which are conſtantly yearning after 
loſt Felicity, and the Belief of the Ne- 
ceffity of ſome more perfect Being to 
reſtore it. At which Time the Idea of 
infinite Mercy, inſeparable from that of 
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| the Divinity, blended with the Senſations 


of Self-Love, which operate in eyery 
"Thought, tranſport the Soul into Con- 


viction, that it is accompliſhed by that 
ſupreme Being who alone i is equal there- 


to. 


. Hence, ſay they, ariſes the rapturous 
Perſuaſion that Soteer is God: That he 
died to redeem Mankind from the Evils 
of original Tranſgreſſion; and to reſtore 
them to Immortality and the Means of ac- 


quiring eternal Happineſs. What Boſom 


feels not the energic Impulſe of Love and 


Adoration towards that ſupreme Being 
who ſent his only Son to undergo the Mi- 
ſeries of Man : And towards him that ſuf- . 


ered ? who can remain untouched with 


_ Gratitude for that Benignity, or with Re- 
ſolution of obeying the Dictates of thoſe 


Doctrines ſo perfectly adapted to impreſs 


the Soul with enthuſiaſtic Affection? The 
Effect of its Influence is a Proof of il its 


Propriety and Truth. 8 
Vor. 5 VVV 


> — n 
1 1 
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Admirably as the Belief of aRedeemer is 
adapted to the Senſations of the human 
Breaſt, had Redemption been unconditio- 
nal, and Happineſs independant on human 
Actions, Men would have purſued the De- 

lights of Senſuality in this World; Religion 
would have offered no Motive to good 
Deeds; and Virtue would have poſſeſſed no 
Claim to Merit. It was expedient, there- 
fore, that the Doctrines which taught Hu- 
mility and imploring the divine Aid, as 
neceſſary to Salvation, ſhould facilitate the 
Means of approaching him alſo; leſt the 
Diſtance between infinite Perfection and 
human Depravity ſhould fill the Soul with 
Dread at ſupplicating before the Throne 
of the Almighty, and withhold Men 
from that Duty. Hence aroſe the Ex- 
cellence of a Mediator, and the Proprie- 
ty of Interceſſion being placed in that Be- 
ing, who having taſted human Calami- 
ties, was yet divine; who became, as 
it were, the Chain between the Deity and 
Mankind; to whom the latter might - 


apply 


\ 
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apply wath leſs Confuſion, becauſe : of 
that analogous Humanity, which once 
exiſted between them, and receive, by 
his Mediation, the Advanta ges which 
God alone can 9 


This N to Prayer, ſay the 
Sumatrans, is no other than an Exhorta- 
tion to be happy. Who has not felt the 
internal Urgings of Diſtreſs to pour forth 
its Afflictions before Soteer? Who has bent 
the Knee at the Throne of the Omni- 
ſcient, with ſincere Devotion, and roſe 
again inſenſible of the balmy Effect ?- 
What Mind becomes not thereby eaſed 
of Perturbation; and more reſolute in 
the Proſecution of good Deeds, and of 
abſtaining from Evil? Wherefore, from 
the Conviction of an intermediate Divi- 
nity, which foſters this Propenſity to 
Prayer, and the Belief of obtaining, thro' 

him, what conſcious Demerit makes 
Men defpair of by ' themſelves alone ; 
ry become more righteous by imploring 
GG 2 „ 
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34 © The Hitoryof the 
to be made ſo; and receive Reward in 


the Encreaſe of Virtue, though _ 
1 in the Boon they 8 


such were the Sentiments of thoſe 
Illanders on the foregoing Particulars of 


their Religion and Faith. The Truth 


and Utility of the remaining Parts, they 
ſaid, were equally evident to all who would 
attend to the Operations of their own 


Minds. Is not the Exiſtence of the Di- 
vine Spirit evinced from that impulſive 
Emotion which Men feel in their Exer- 


tions towards doing Good? And of the 
Malevolent from that ſeductive Influence, 


which ſollicits them to Evil? Both which 
in the different Senſations that they ex- 
cite appear to be extraneous Powers af- 


fecting the Soul: And in the Struggles 


which are perceived between their diſtinct 
Efforts, even in Men capable of debatingon 
the Rectitude and Immorality of the Sub- 


jects which come before them, the Reſo- 


lution ſeldom ariſes from the ſuperior Ar- 
1 gument 
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gument on either Side but from the Pre- 
valence of one of thoſe Influences that ulti- 
mately induces a Conviction, with which 
we acquieſce: And Men incapable of rea- 
ſoning, the Multitude, are conducted by 
little elfe in all their Actions. 


The Exiſtence, ge of thoſe ſe- 
wack and contradictory Exertions, faid 
they, is coeval with the Origin of Man, 
and felt by all his Deſcendants, though 
unknown from whence it proceeded, 
till brought to Light by the Revelation of 
Soteer. The Knowledge of this Diſpen- 
ſation of the Will of Heaven is, there- 
fore, an Acquiſition of the greateſt Im- 


port. By revealing that in all Emo- 


tions to Virtue, Men are prompted by the 
Divinity, it incites them to good Ac- 


tions; and that in the Sollicitations to im- 
moral Acts they are tempted by a Spirit of 


Malevolence to eternal Deſtruction, it warns 
them from riſquing the Danger of debat- 
ing Things in their Minds, and conducts 
5 G3 them 
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them ſecurely to Virtue. This ſmoothes 
the Path to everlaſting Happineſs in a 
Life to come, and encreaſes the F . 
} of ha ent, 


As the Eriſtence of a Mediator is ; the 
natural Effect of Redemption, and of our 
Senſe of the infinite Diſtance between 
God and Man, ſo the Reſurrection of 
the Body, according to the Sumatranc, 
is the neceſſary Conſequence of the Doc- 
trine of Rewards and Puniſhments here- 
after: And the Belief of it the moſt 
cogent Motive that can actuate our Hopes 
and Fears under the Perſuaſion of im- 
mortal Happineſ or Miſery. 


Without this Condition by what Means 
can thoſe Objects be equally influential on 
the Groſs of Humankind, incapable of | 
conceiving that Spirit, diveſted of mate- 
rial Organs, can be ſenſible of Pain or 
Pleaſure? Without this Article of Re» 
welation the ——_— though OR 
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of the Truth of their future State, would 
rern ain inert reſpecting the Efficacy of 
tmeir Paſſions on that Head. But ſince 


tte Scul and Body are again to be united, 


the Zliſs and Sufferings in diſtant Worlds 
are brought Home to Mens Boſoms in the 


preſent: The Conception of the Manner no 


longer remains in Suſpence, nor the Paſ- 
ſions inactive; and Senſibility in this Life, 
feelin g for the Events of a future, ope- 
rates coercively on their moral Conduct. 


The Adaptation of this Doctrine to the 
Nature of Man, and the ſuperiour Utility 


whichmuſt ſpring from it, are the ſtrongeſt 
Proofs of its Origin from Above: And 
the ſupernatural Manner by which it 
mult be accompliſhed is no Objection to 


the Truth thereof; ſince the ſame Omni- 


potence, which firſt commanded the ſpi- 
ritual and material Subſtances to unite in 
the Formation of Mankind, can as eaſily 
reſtore their Union at the Reſurrection. 
Wherefore, ſay they, to deny his Power 
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in the latter Inſtance, is to jedi it in the 
former, and to limit the Effects of unli- 
mitable Power. | 


The Philoſophers of Sumatra hold it a 
Kind of Abſurdity and a Want of Know- 
ledge in the human Uuderſtanding, in all 
who require a ſtronger Evidence of the 
Objects of Faith, in order to create a 
Conviction of their Veracity, than is to 
be offered for thoſe of the other Fa- 
culties. In examining the Objects of 
other Parts of the Intellect, are not Men 
equally at a Loſs to prove in what Manner 
they exiſt? Do they ſuſpend their Aſſent 
to the Reality of a Roſe, till they can 
explain why the Leaves are of a different 
Odour, Shape and Colour from thoſe 
of the Lilly? Or why they are of any 
particular Smell, Shape or Colour? Is it 
an Objection to the Evidence of the 
Eye-Sight, that the Sounds of a Violin 
are imperceptible by that Organ! ? Or 
105 becauſe neither be Form nor or Sound 
of 
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of it are the Objects of Reaſon, that nei- 
ther of them exiſts? Would not a Geome- 
trician treat that Perſon with Contempt, 
who ſhould deny the Reality of the Pro- 
perties of a Square, becauſe they are ir- 
reconcileable with thoſe of a Circle? 
When Men love, do they ſuſpend the In- 
fluence of that ſweet Attraction till they 
can diſcover the Cauſes thereof? The 
Whole that is required in ſuch Inſtances 
is, a conſentaneous Diſpoſition in the Ob- 
Jects, and the Faculties to impart and re- 
ceive thoſe Ideas; and the Mind reſts 
convinced of their Realities, without far- 
ther e 


Thoſe, therefore, who OY their Aſ- 
ſent to the Truth of the Sumatran Reli- 
gion, becauſe the Means which produced 
the Articles of their Faith are inexpli- 
cable; ought by Parity of Reaſoning to 
diſavow the Reality of every Object of 
their Senſes and Paſſions, and the Truth 
of their Evidence, till the Manner of 

| their 
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their exiſting and affecting them is ex- 
plained. The Conſequence of which 
would prove, that Men held in eternal 
Suſpenſe and Irreſolution would be em- 
ployed in conſtant Reſearch after Satis- 
faction where it is not to be obtained; 
and counteract the Deſign and Ends of 
Providence as far as they are capable. 


The Utility and Pleaſure Which are 
derived from the Senſes and Paſſions are 
the great Proofs which ſatisfy Men of 
the Reality of the Objects of them. He 
whoſe Eye- Sight prevents him from run- 
ning over a Precipice, whoſe Ears are 
delighted with the Powers of Harmony, 
whoſe Paſſions gratify him with plea- 
ſing Senſations, can entertain no Doubt 
of the Exiſtence of thoſe Objects : 
And whoever ſhould attempt to prove 
that the firſt was not ſeen, and the latter 
not felt, would render himſelf inevita- 
bly the Subject of Ridicule. And in 
what Inſtance is a Man leſs ridiculous, 
| who 
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who denies that the Objects of Faith are 
real, who is every Day acquiring Hap- 
pineſs and Security as the Reſult of 
them. 


Io this the Opponents of the divine 

Miſſion and Miracles of Soteer reply, 
that the Evidence of the Reality of ma- 
terial Exiſtence, and of the Truth of the 
Senſes and Senſations, ariſes from the Uni- 
formity and Univerſality of them in the 
- conſtant Courſe of Nature; wherefore, 
Things ſupernatural, in Proportion as 
they deviate therefrom, encreaſe in the 
Improbability of their having exiſted ; 
The Evidence of paſt Events, therefore, 
is proportionate to the Degree of Pro- 
bability of their having exiſted; and that 
Probability ariſes from an Analogy of 
them with what has happened under our 
own Obſervations, Now, ſince Nothing 
of that Kind has ever been produced in 
the general Current of Events, no Ar- 
gument can be drawn in Favour of Mi- 
racles, 
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racles, from Compariſon or Probability. 

For which Reaſon, theſe Articles of the 
"Sumatran Faith being deficient in the 
chief Cauſes of Aſſent to the Belief of 
Things paſt, they think ne natal 
fed in their Diſbelief thereof, f 


—_ 
* 


This, ſay the Sumatran Philoſophers, 
would be an Objection of great Weight 
were there no Evidence to be brought in 
Favour of the Truth of the miraculous 
Power of Soteer, equal to that againſt it 
from the uniform Proceeding of Nature. 
And this they urge is effected to that De- 
gree, that to reject the Belief thereof is 
equal to the renouncing all human Teſti- 
mony. The Manner in which thoſe ſu- 
pernatural Acts were accompliſhed is ſuch 
as is the leaſt capable of Impoſture ; not 
only reſpecting the Things done, but 
the Faculties to which they were obvious. 
The converting Water into Wine, and 
raiſing the Dead to Life, require no 
_ Extent of Capacity to comprehend. All 
12 - who 
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who can ſee and taſte, are equal- Judges 
of their Reality or Falſehood. Theſe 
miraculous Changes were wrought be- 
fore Numbers too great to coincide in 
palpable Deluſion, and the Truth of 
them evinced by an Evidence equal 'to 
their ſupernatural Appearance; ſince from 
none of the Witneſſes either the Dread 
of Death or Torture could extort the 
leaſt Retraction of their Teſtimony. . 


Great, therefore, as the Improbability 
may be conceived of the Exiſtence 
of thoſe Miracles, from their Repug- 
nance to the Courſe of Nature, is it not 
equally improbable and repugnant to na- 
tural Proceedings, that Thouſands ſhould 
be deceived by Acts fo incapable of De- 
ception ? or if they were not, that ſuch 
Numbers ſhould undeviatingly conſpire 
to ſupport and propagate a fruitleſs Im- 
poſture, and expire in Torture in Support 
thereof, without one Word tranſpiring 
which could expreſs the Deluſion ? Are 

; not 
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not ſuch Things equally contradictory to 
Nature with the Miracles themſelves, and 
fully ſatisfactory of the Truth of * 
Exiſtence? 


Theſe Circumſtances, together with the 
preceding, ſay, the Sumatrans are equiva- 
lent to all Proof of the Exiſtence of ma- 
terial Subſtance, or of human Tranſactions: 
And though the whole Syſtem of their 
Religiou, notwithſtanding the Knowledge 

above human which is ſignified therein, 
. ſhould be within the Poilibility of being 
planned and accompliſhed by Man, the 
Miracles excepted ; yet, from the Cer- 
tainty that thoſe ſupernatural Acts were 
wrought by Seer ; that he is God, is the 
_ neceſſary Inference; ſince none but the 
Author of all Nature can either ſuſpend. 
or change its Operations for a Moment. 


Here then all Queſtion of the Poſſibi- 
lity of effecting Miracles diſappears : 
Since the common Proceſs, by which 

Water 
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Water is converted into Wine by the 
vegetable Powers, is equally incompre- 
henſible by the human Underſtanding 
with the momentary Tranſmutation. The 
Fact, therefore, being the ſole Object of 
Reſearch, and that being evinced in ſo 
irreſiſtible a Manner, to deny the Truth 
thereof is to renounce all human Teſti- 
mony. 


By this Manner of reaſoning many of 
other Nations had been induced to ac- 
quieſce fo far in the Truth of the Doc- 
trines and Divinity of Soreer, who revolt- 
ed at that Article of the Sumatran Creed, 
which declares the Deity, Sofeer, and the 
Divine Spirit, though three diſtinct Exiſt- 
ences, to be one and the ſame Being. 
This, they faid, being impofſible, from 
the Definitions of one and three was be- 
| yond the Reach of Belief and to be re- 
jected. The Sumatrans, on the contrary, 
argued, that the Idea of that Impoſſibi- 
lity was owing to their Miſconception of 

£ what 
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what was conveyed by the Term Unity ; 
and to their Inattention to the different 


Manners in which the Ideas of three and 
one are conceived by the Underſtand- 
—_ | 


The Idea of a Unite is perfectly ab- 
ſtracted from all ſpiritual or material Be- 
ing: But in its application to either may 
contain ten thouſand different Unites. 
As the Idea of a God, though perfectly 
connected with that of Unity, contains thoſe 
of his Attributes, which are all ſo many 
Unites. The World alſo is in like Man- 
ner an Unite, though it includes an infi- 
nite Variety of Unities. In fact, ſay the 
Sumatrans, whatever is included within 
the Surface of one Idea, if it may be ſo 
expreſſed, is a Unite; and what it con- 
tains are denominated the Qualities of 
that Exiſtence, which, ſingly taken, are 
Unites compoſing Part of the great Unity. 


Hence there is no Contradiction in the 


Idea of three being included in the Idea 
yy ms d in 4 


— 
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of one, and yet being ſeparate Unites. 
Identity then is the natural Conſe- 
_ quence of this Unity; for whatever can 
be within the Idea of One muſt be the 
ſame. 9 


1 Sumatrans explain the Manner 
in which this ſeeming Inconſiſtency is 


obviated by the following Illuſtration. 
Sugar, to the Eye, conveys the Idea of 


Whiteneſs, and by that Quality alone is 
diſcoverable to that Senſe. Whoever 
poſſeſſed no other of the Senſes, to him 

it would have no other Property. In 
like Manner, were Taſte the only Senſe, 
the ſame Matter would be known by the 
Idea of Sweetneſs only. And to a Third, 
who poſſeſſed both thoſe Senſes, it would 
be a Portion of Matter, which, from 
one and the ſame Subſtance, imparts both 
theſe Qualities, which are no farther di- 
ſtinct in themſelves, than the human Or- 


gans, from their different Ways of per- 


ceiving, create thoſe Diſtinctions. 
. I. N In 
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98 The Hiſtory of the 
In like Manner, they ſay, the three 
Perſons in the Deity are ſo many Exhi- 
bitions only by which he manifeſts him- 
felf to Man. To the Senſes he is Soteer, 
clothed in human Form; to the Senſa- 
tions, the Divine Spirit; and to the Rea- 
ſon, one Being including both. Hence, 


the Idea of three being conſentaneous 


with Unity and Identity, the Objec- 
tion of its Impoſſibility, according to their 
Opinion, is perfectly defeated. 


Such are the Principles and Precepts 
of the Sumatran Religion, contained in 
the Euaggelion: Nor were theſe the only 
Articles which it included. As it is im- 
poſſible, from the Nature of Man, that 
paſt Benefits, even of Immortality and 
Happineſs reſtored, ſhould be remembered 
with all that energic Gratitude which is 
neceſſary to preſerve Men active in the 
Duties that are enjoined ; there were 
inſtituted, by Soteer, certain Rites, two 
of -which are deemed more immediately 

ſacred, 


| facred, and abſolutely neceſſary to the in- 
heriting the Benefits of Redemption. 


The firſt conſiſts in the iniatory Rite. 
of being received into the Faith of Soteer. 
In order to this, every Child is brought 


to a Prieſt, by whom the Ceremony of 


Ablution is performed by his Hands, 
ſymbolical of waſhing away the Conta- 
gion of original Sin by the Blood of 
Soteer. This being done, the Infant 
is ſigned with the Sign of that Croſs on 


which the Redeemer expired, to expreſs 


his being received into the Sumatran Re- 
ligion. During theſe Rites Prayers are 
offered to the Deity, imploring his gra- 
cious Condeſcenſion to aſſiſt the new 


Being with his divine Spirit, that when 


grown to Maturity, he may ſucceſsfully 
combat the Infidiouſneſs and Wiles of 
Natas. | | 9 - 


The ſecond is, in like Manner, ſym- 
bolical and conſecutive of Ablution ; 
is 3: which, 
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which, being performed at a Time when 
the Intellect is incapable of comprehend- 
ing the Deſign of that Rite, ſome future 
Ceremony became neceſſary to expreſs 
the Confirmation of their perſiſting in 


the Sumatran Faith, when they are 
adult. 


The Adminiſtration of this holieſt of 


all religious Myſteries was celebrated in 
the following Manner. At the Eaſt End 
of every Temple, dedicated to the Wor- 
ſhip of the Deity, was erected an Altar ; 
from which, a Prieſt having firſt conſe- 
crated Bread and Wine, gave them to 
thoſe who came to participate of this ſa- 
cred Inſtitution. This was ordained by 
Soteer. And' the firſt Inſtance thereof is 
contained in the Enaggelion ; when he 
gave thoſe Elements to his Diſciples, ex- 
preſſing, that they were the Symbols of 
his Body and Blood, by which Redemp- 
tion was to be purchaſed for the Sons of 


Mien. 


This 


9 — 
3 
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This being the moſt hallowed of all 
Rites in the Sumatran Religion, was held 
in the utmoſt Reverence. None dared 


to approach the holy Altar whoſe Bo- | 


ſoms had not been purified by a ſincere 


Repentance of their own Tranſgreſſions, 


and by Forgiveneſs of thoſe who had in- 
jured them. At this Hour, on bended 
Knees, with Hearts filled with Adoration 
and Humility before their God, they 
made the Sacrifice of all evil Deſigns and 
Reſentments, and vowed Amendment of 
their future Conduct. In Conſequence 


of this Act they roſe from their Humilia- 


tion with Hearts ineffably replete with 
the grateful Senſation of expiated Guilt. 
At the ſame Time, thoſe who, without 


Forgiveneſs and Repentance, dared to pro- 


fane this ſacred Myſtery, were doomed 
thereby to Puniſhment eternal. And not- 


withſtanding the Hypocriſy with which 


they concealed their Iniquities from Men, 


conſcious of Guiltineſs, returned with 
redoubled Miſery in this Life, encreaſing 
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the Dread of the Torments of that to 
come. Few, therefore, preſume to mock 
the Ordinances of God by ſo heinous a 
Profanation. 


Theſe, ſay the Sumatrans, are farther 
Inſtances of Knowledge in the Heart of 
Man, to which the human Intellect has 
penetrated in no other Nation. The 
pureſt Mortal muſt frequently tranſgreſs. 
In Conſequence of which, in Proportion 
as he approaches to Purity, are the De- 
grees of his Contrition, and his Deſire of 
expiatory Powers. The Means of re- 
moving the firſt and ſatisfying the ſecond 
are afforded by this ſacred Myſtery. And 
where no ſuch Means of Expiation are 
provided, the Soul deprived of finding 
that Tranquility which it longs after, be- 
comes irrevocably profligate, perſiſting in 
aggravated Offence, for the Sake of 
drowning the Senſe of paſt Criminality. 
In this hallowed Rite, by which the 
Soul regains its former Purity, Men new- 


ly 
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ly fallen into Tranſgreſſion, before the 
Mind becomes habituated. to Iniguity, 


ſeize with Rapture the Means of ſpread- 


ing Peace upon a turbid Boſom, and 
filling the Waves of Guiltineſs. Com- 
placency returns, and with it ſtronger Re- 


ſolutions and Acts expreſſive of their 


nearer Approach to what the Doctrines of 
their Divinity dictate. 


This Myſtery, in Compaſſion to the 


Fallibility of human Nature, is com- 
manded to be frequently repeated; 
that the Mind, in being ſo often pu- 
rified by this Sacrifice, may preſerve 
its Senſibility of Guilt, and ſeek Eaſe 
by Expiation; and the great Evils 
of Vice be averted by removing the 
moſt contagious Source of their En- 


creaſe. 


Reflect then, ſay the Sumatrans, on 
- this hallowed Inſtitution! Examine its 


Perfections | Experience the complacent 
H4 Bliſs 
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Bliſs which it ſpreads upon the Soul 
like Rains deſcending from the Skies, to 


give new Vigour to the vegetable Crea- 
tion, parched with the burning Sun- 
beams! Can Man do this? Bronounce 


it then divine.--- Embrace our Faith.--- 
Adore the God of Immortality and Bliſs 
eternal. | | 


The Worſhip of this Nation correſ- : 
ponded to the preceding Principles: 


Their Prayers and Invocations were form- 


ed from the Doctrines and Dictates of 


the Euaggelion. In theſe they expreſſed 
their Thankfulneſs for paſt Mercies, im- 
plored the divine Aſſiſtance on all their 
Actions, and humbled themſelves before 
the Almighty. And as the Sumatrans 
perfectly uuderſtood the Influence of Ob- 
jets properly applied to the Senſes, the 
inſpiring Sounds of Muſic animated their 
Devotions; and the Magnificence of their 
Temples, expreſſive of the Greatneſs of 
their God, ann created that Idea 

2 | in 


* 
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in the Worſhippers therein. Thus that 
Devotion which ſprung from Contem- 
plation on the Beneficence of Soteer, was 
ſuſtained by the ſenſible Accompaniments 


that attended their Worſhip ; by the in- 


centive Union of which the Soul ſeemed 
to eſcape the Boſoms of the Adorers, and 
to aſcend the Skies. 


Hence, ſay the Sumatrans, in our Faith 
and Doctrines exiſts every Argument 


which can prove the Origin of our Re- 


ligion to proceed from Heaven. In the 
Articles thereof are contained all thoſe 
ſupernatural Acts which are to be deriv- 
ed from no other Source, and with which, 
that Promptitude to believe the marvel-- 
lous indiviſible from the human Mind, 


1s completely filled and ſatisfied. The 


Paſſions are captivated and moved by the 


propereſt Objects of inciting Virtue; 
which influence the Senſations alſo to 


yield a prompt Aſſent to their Veracity. 


Hope kindles at the View of eternal 


Fe- 
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Felicity; and Fear trembles at the Appre- 
henſion of Puniſhment everlaſting ; and 
the Heart finds nu Objections to their im- 
pulſive Energy from Reaſonings on their 
Truth or Falſehood; for, of Millions, 
who can reaſon ? 


From thoſe Motives the Soul irreſiſti- 
bly inflamed to Action, that alſo conſiſts 
in doing thoſe Things alone which tend - 
to the Happineſs of Society. Hence re- 
ſults the vaſt Advantage of poſitively unit- 
ing the Motive with the Deed, in order 
to obtain eternal Rewards. To believe 
and to remain inert is of no Avail, and 
to obey every Precept inſufficient without 
believing. Unleſs this united Obliga- 
tion had been enjoined, the warmeſt Faith 
might have been unproductive of good 
Works, and the Mind have remained 
torpid and inactive. By their Union Vir- 
tue receives Encouragement beyond the 
Powers of human Ordinances to effect, 
and the Influence of Self- Love, the moſt 

active 
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active. in the human Compoſition, bes 
comes converted to the moſt irreſiſtible 
Incentive of general Welfare. 


| Beſides, ſay the Sumatran Sages, with- 
out theſe religious Inſtitutions the Legiſſa- 
ture muſt have proved egregiouſly defec- 


tive in Parts which nothing human can 


ſupply. By what other Means can the 
Mind, tempted by the Hope of eſcaping 
the Vigilance of the Civil Magiſtrate, 
be ſo effectually depreſſed from daring 
to tranſgreſs the Laws, as from Convic- 
tion that it will be certainly unconcealed 
from that Being, in whoſe Hands are 
lodged the Powers of puniſhing eternally, 
and whoſe Juſtice « cannot be evaded ? | 


When Diſtreſs, with all its Train of 
Deſpondency, afflicts the Soul, where can 
it find Alleviation of its Horrors but in 
this perſuaſive Merey of the Deiry ? What 
can afford ſuch Conſolation to Virtue op- 
* by „ Villainy as the 


Con- 
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Conviction that the Eye of Heaven ſees 
and commiſerates; and that the Day 
will come when every Woe ſhall be done 
away, and the Recompence of eternal 
Happineſs in Heaven compenſate the Mi- 
ſeries of thoſe who ſuffer virtuouſly on 
Earth? Theſe blunt the Pangs of Cala- 
mity by the Complacency of Hope ; and 
though they remove not the Suffering, 
prevent Men from ſeeking Relief by op- 
probrious Actions. In this Manner and 
by this Union of Religion, and the Laws 
conſpiring to the ſame Purpoſe, each fill- 
ing up that Void, which neither can 
ſingly ſupply, a Syſtem is conſtituted the 
Perfection of which is otherwiſe unat- 
tainable. 


Men fay, they have erred in the Man- 
ner of conſidering our Religion. They 
expect that their Reaſon ſhould be ſatis- 
fied in what Manner the Miracles have 
been performed. And preſuming to decide 
of the Nature and Conduct of the Deity, 


have 
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have neglected to ſtudy their own. 
Would our Opponents judge of Men as 
of Machines, they muſt draw different 
Concluſions from thoſe which they at 
preſent embrace. In theſe, wherever the 
mechanic Powers are aptly applied, and 
the End happily effected, we ſeek not 
the Cauſes thereof, but admire and pro- 
nounce it the Work of Reaſon. Conſi- 
der Religion in a View analagous to 
this, and all the mental Faculties are 
ſeen to be directed by Agents equally 
adapted to produce moral Excellence, 
as the former are mechanic; and there- 
fore, equally deſerving the Applauſe of 
Reaſon. | 


Religion then being of equal Utility, 
even in this World, with the. civil Inſti- 
tutes of the State, it became equally ne- 
ceſſary, that the former, like the latter, 
ſhould have its diſtinct Conſervators. 
Since the ſame Arguments, which prove 
the Neceſſity of preſerving the Laws en- 


tire, 
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tire, in order to promote the Happineſs 
of Society, are, for the ſame Reaſon, _ 
equally coercive in Favour of our Faith 
and Doctrines; both alike tending to the 
fame Purpoſes, and each imperfect with- 
out the other. No Perſon who reveres 
the Legiſlature can withhold his Vene- 
ration from Religion: And every Man, 
who truly believes and follows the Dic- 
tates of Soteer, is neceſſarily a virtuous 
Subject, and reſpects the Laws. Where- 
fore, to deny the Truth of the divine 
Miſſion of Sozeer, is to be the Enemy of 
human Happineſs. This the Laws were 
deſtined to prevent, and to this _y 
ought to be applied. 


Of this the Sumatrans were fo perfect- 
ly convinced, that they aſſert, were it 
poſſible the Whole of their religious 
Tenets could be proved untrue, that Men 
who contemn or reje&t the Influence 
thereof in the Government of Nations, 
either ſtupidly, or malevolently renounce 


the 
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the moſt effectual Means of conſtituting 
the public Welfare. Wherefore, ſince 
it is contradictory to the Proceedings of 
Nature, that what is abſolutely erroneous 
can be eſſential to our Felicity, it follows, 
that this Religion mult be true, . from all 


the Proofs by which moral NAY is 
conſtituted. 
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W 


On the ancient Manners of the 8 M A- 
TRANS. 


ELIGION and the Laws being 
the great Sources from which the 
Manners of a Nation are derived, it 1s 
the leſs to be admired that the Sumatrans 
were ſuperior to other Nations in that 
Reſpect. Nor did this Superiority pro- 
ceed from the Excellence of thoſe alone. 
Their Legiſlators had foreſeen that Occa- 
ſions might frequently intervene, in which 
Men might impart and receive Injuries of 
a leſſer Kind; and which the Legiſlature 
could hardly reſtrain, without indulging 
the Judges in a Liberty of deciding ac- 
cording to the Spirit of the Law ; which 
| | they 


wt 
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they conſidered as dangerous to their 
Rights and Liberties, or encreaſing the 
Number of Statutes to a Degree which 
might induce a greater Evil than that 
which they might be intended to correct. 
For, amongſt the Misfortunes which 
attend a State, this People conceived it 
not the moſt inconſiderable, to have the 
Lives, Privileges and Properties of a Na- 

3 tion dependant on Statutes too numerous 
to be well comprehended. From a Code 
of Laws, fo complicate and prolix, a 
Miſchief might ariſe more afflictive than 
the Omiſſion of many reſtrictive Inſti- 

tutes. In like Manner, in religious Ordi- 
nances, many peculiar Inſtances may in- 
tervene, againſt which no particular In- 
junction can be laid, without entering 
into a Detail of Circumſtances too mi- 
nute for the Dignity of Religion, and 
which would tend to derogate from the 

Idea of the Divine Majeſty, by the Ima- 
gination of his expreſſly inhibiting Things 
ſo ſeemingly inſignificant. 
IDE, + I „ 
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The civil and religious Inſtitutes of a 
State being once ſettled, and the great 
Outlines of Right and Wrong juſtly de- 
lineated; there ariſes therefrom a Senſa- 
tion of Pleaſure, or of Pain, in the Com- 
miſſion of every Act, ſince all muſt par- 
ticipate in ſome Degree of Virtue or of 
Vice; and the Authors thereof be propor- 

tionably impreſſed with Applauſe or Con- 

demnation; not only of their own ; but 
of other Mens Tranſactions. And from 
theſe the moral Senſe is chiefly formed. 


The Sumatrans havin g by Laws and 


Religion expreſſly interdicted the moſt 
enormous Crimes, and encouraged the 
moſt eminent Virtues, applied, not only 
to this Senſe for ſupplying all thoſe 


Motives, which were below the Conſi- . 


deration of the civil or religious Legiſla- 
ture; but by fixing Applauſe or Ignomi- 
ny on all Things as they were reſpec- 
tively uſeful or injurious, aſſigned Ob— 
jects to the Paſſions of Pride and Shame 
| 7 that 


* 
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that operate ſo ſtrongly on the Minds 


of Men: And filled up that Void which 


had otherwiſe remained in the public 
Eſtabliſhment. The Senſation which 
reſulted therefrom, . was denominated 
Honour, amongſt the ſuperior ; and Pro= 
bity amongſt the inferior Orders of the 
Sumatrams. 


But as Self-Love and Self- Opinion 
might obliterate the Effect of that. Senſa - 
tion; and incline Men to deem many Ac- 
tions blameleſs, which the Welfare of 
the State acquired to be conſidered as 
culpable; Deceit, Subterfuge, Circum- 
vention, Meanneſs, Avarice, Treachery, 
Falſchood, Breach of Friendſhip, with 


others of a ſimilar Kind, were expreſlly 


held in univerſal Contempt and Diſho- 
nour. By this Proviſion the firſt Inroads 
on the Limits of Integrity, and conſe- 
quently the gradual Progreſſion to more 


| flagrant Immoralities, were in a great 


Meaſure precluded. 
1 2 Effica · 
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Efficacious as the Pleaſure or Pain may 
be which attend the Conſciouſneſs of - 
laudable or diſgraceful Acts; it was not 


| on theſe alone that the S$umatrans confided 


for preſerving Men ſteady to the Dictates 
of Honour. They had provided alſo, 


that meritorious Deeds ſhould never be 
unattended with the public Favour ; nor 
infamous be unpurſued by popular Re- 
ſentment. Whoever amongſt this People 
obeyed the Mandates of that laudable Sen- 


_ fation had attained the higheſt Felicity on 


Earth. Every Look and every Expreſſion 


of his Fellow-Subjects manifeſted their 


Approbation of his Conduct, and main- 
tained the Tranſports of his Boſom. All 
Men thronged to approach his Preſence, 


as it were to catch the Emanation of his 
_ Virtues, to rhanifeſt Reſpect and to ren- 


der him Service. On the other Hand, 


Whoever had abuſed the public Truſt, ; 


deſerted his Country's Cauſe, renounced 
his Friend, left the Indigent unaſſiſted, 
violated his Word, and committed other 
„ 1 Breaches, 
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Breaches, which Honour interdicts, the 
Eye of Scorn met him in all his Walks, 
and its Finger pointed him out to be 
avoided like Contagion. And even thoſe 
Men, who ſerved him for Reward, par- 
ticipated, by that Act, of his Diſhonour, 
and the public Diſdain. For the Suma- 
trans entertained an Opinion, that none, 
on any Conſideration, would aſſiſt the 
Reprobate and Infamous, who were not 


of a ſimilar Diſpoſition. 


Conſcious Guilt, accompanied with a 
Nation's Scorn, 1s of all Things the leaft 
to be ſupported. No Receſs ſecretes ſuch 
Wretches from the Purſuit of Torment. 
Alone they become the Prey of their own 
Diſquietude : Nor can the Habit of be- 
ing eternally contemned blunt the Senſi- 
bility- which originally attends it. For, 
though they feel not for the Offence, 
they cannot be at Eaſe under the Ap- 
| prehenſion of Diſdain. 
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The ancient Legiflators of Sumatra, 
convinced how neceſſary it was to the 
Well-being of the State and the Preſer-- 
vation of Honour and Society, appointed 


no Reſtriction to this public Reſentment 


of infamous Actions. No Man was ob- 


noxious to the Chaſtiſement of the Laws, 


who treated ſuch Offenders with Invec- 


tive, or publithed their ſiniſter Tranſac= . 


tions to the World. They derided the No- 


tion of preſerving the Characters of Men 


inviolate, who had forfeited all T itle to 
Reſpe& and Reputation. They deemed 


the Diſcovery of a Villain to his Fellow- 
Subjects, like erecting a Lighthouſe to 


warn others of the Rocks on which they 
had ſplit. Rank afforded no Patronage 


to Profligacy. And Diſcoveries of Diſ- 
honour among the Great were deemed 


more . meritorious, as the Danger was 
encreaſed by the Concealment thereof, 


Ms 


The Laws, in this Manner, giving 


| Countenance to the public Reſentment of 


in- 
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Infamy, it became abſolutely neceſſary, 
that Innocence and Integrity ſhould find 
the moſt ſtrenuous Protection; left the 
Love of Slander, foſtered by the preced- 
ing Indulgence, might exerciſe its Viru- 
| lence on meritorious Objects, and eter- 
_ nally intrude on public Peace and private 
Happineſs. For this Reaſon all Imputa- 
tion of diſhonourable Deeds was to be 
ſupported by the ſtrongeſt Evidence. A 
Falſchood propagated with the View to 
tarniſh Virtue, was held in extreme Ab- 
horrence, and puniſhed by the * 
with ſevere Chaſtiſement. 


The Effects of this Permiſſion, 
treat Infamy with univerſal Diſdain, and 
of puniſhing Calumny and Detraction 
with Severity, were conſpicuous in all 
the Manners of the Sumatrans. The 
| Scorn of a whole Nation was too formi- 
dable to be riſqued by many, even of the 
moſt profligate. And the Defamation of 
Virtue was not only guarded againſt by 
„„ 
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the Legiſlature, but by public Contempt 


alſo; ſince none were treated with more 


viſible Marks of Averſion than thoſe who 


had invaded the honeſt Fame of their 
Fellow-Subjects. 


3 Integrity, Truth, * every 


ſocial Virtue, were by theſe Means pre- 
ſerved in greater Vigour, and more per- 


fectly ſecured from Injury, than can 
be eaſily effected by any other In- 
ſtitutions. The Laws were not then 


profaned by protecting Vice and Pro- 


flicacy in all Ranks of the People, 


ſo repugnant to the Reaſon of all Le- 


giſlation, and ſo contrary to the divine 
Doctrines of Soteer. | 


Our Anceſtors, ſay the Sumatrans, 
were open in their Behaviour, frank, 
brave and generous. The Nobles and 
the Opulent were as remarkable for their 


Candour. They entertained their Equals | 
with unbounded Hoſpitality, and fed the 


| In- 
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Indigent with liberal Hand. Probity 
characteriſed the commercial Tranſac- 
tions of the Merchant ; and Fidelity was 
almoſt inſeparable from the Dealings of 
Artiſans and Labourers, and from the 
Duty of Servants. Through the whole 
Nation there exiſted that Propriety of 
Manners which conſtitutes the Character 
that is moſt becoming and reſpectable in 
every different Degree of the Subjects; 
and nothing was more abhorred by all 
than bartering Fame for Riches. 
If they appeared leſs poliſhed | and 
more unreſerved than other- Nations in 
pronouncing their Opinions of Man- 
„ kd; it proceeded from their De- 
teſtation of Hypocriſy and Falſehood. 
If more vindictive of Injury; it was in 
Conſequence of their Attachment to the 
Love of Reputation and of Virtue. They 
treated the Miſconduct of their Friends 
with Aſperity in their Preſence; becauſe 
their honeſt Affection could not permit 
thoſe F * to * unobſerved in them 
which 
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which they remarked not in Men indif- 
_ ferent to them. And, in their Abſence, 

they exerted every laudable Endeavour to 
palliate their Errors, and preſerve them 
from Calumny ; at leaſt, from that De- 
gree which was greater than the Miſ- 
deed deſerved. The Love of their Coun- 
try being the reigning Paſſion of their 
Souls, they were at all Times formidable 
to their Foes, and invincible but by Death. 


Such being the Sentiments and Manners 


of the Individuals, the national Charac- 
ter correſponded therewith. And the 
Treaties and Alliances of the Sumatraut 
with other States were held inviolate by 
their Kings, Miniſters and People; and 
reſpected by all the Potentates of the 


ben: the preceding Circumliances 
and from being Infulars, and little viſited 
by their continental Neighbours, they 
were leſs diſguifed and leſs corrupted 


chan other Nations; and purſued the 
Dictates 
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Dictates of their Hearts without much 


Reſerve, But as the Objects of their 
Paſſions were properly adapted by Reali- 
gion, Laws and Honour, this Vehe- 
MENCE of Purſuit was generally advantas 
geous, and feldom detrimental to private 
Virtue and the public Good. W 


In Marriage, the moſt important A& 


of Life, from which Happineſs or Mi- 


ſery depends, they conſulted thoſe Senſa- 
tions that Nature originally inftituted, as 
the Motives to that Union; and which 
Experience has proved moſt eſſential to 


Felicity. Without Affection, that Union 
was reckoned an Abſurdity : And, with= 


out good Senſe and ſweet Diſpoſition in 
the Female, an Imprudence. All pecu- 
. niary Conſiderations, in an Affair of ſuch 


Moment, was held in abſolute Deriſion. 
To be tied for Life to an Object of 
Averſion, was beyond the Purchaſe of a 


World, in the Opinions of the Sum- 


trans. In Conſequence of ſuch liberal 
3 | W 
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Sentiments, the Women formed them- 

- ſelves to pleaſe, and every Quality which 
can render Beauty acceptable, was the 
Study of their Lives. The good Wife, 
the tender Mother, the Boſom Friend, 
the Soother of Affliction, the Improves | 
of Joy, characterized the Sumatran 
Dames. The Mother who bore, nurſed 
the Infant. The Father looked on, ap- : 
proved and encreaſed in Affection from 


5 this maternal Care. 


Chaſtity was the Cardinal Virtue of 
Woman. She, who took a Huſband: to 
her Arms, becauſe ſhe loved, and was 
beloved by him, (the beſt Preſervative of 
mutual Paſſion) continued faithful to his 
Bed. Their Daugters, trained to the 
ſame Sentiments, deſcended Virgins to 
the nuptial Rite, and obſerved the fame 
conjugal Virtues. And as no Man could 
appear, without Marks of public Difplea- 
ſure, who had forfeited his Claim to 
Honour; ſo no Woman found the leaſt 
Countenance 


Conſtitutia of the SUMATRANS. tz 
Countenance from the Virtuous of her 
Sex, who had ſtrayed from the Paths of 
Continence. Hence, the Senſe of Shame 
was aptly actuated to the Protection of 
Virtue, the Promotion of. connubial Fe- 
licity, and the Preſervation of ſocial Peace, 


The Diverſions of the Men were ra- 
tional and manly. The moſt favourite 
Entertainment conſiſted of theatric Re- 
preſentations; where Vice was laughed 
out of Countenance, and Folly into Diſ- 
grace. Where Virtue was either taught 
to ſuſtain Affliction with Fortitude, or to 
perſevere in Expectation of Reward. 
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Of the Genius et Employment of rhe a an- 
ä cient SUA TRANS. 


XE W Notions have at any Time been 
» Celebrated for more conſpicuous Ex- 
cellencies than the Inhabitants of this 
Idand. They were at once renowned for 
Arms, Science, Arts and Commerce. 
In their Wars with the Malaccans, they 
have obtained the moſt ſignal Victories, 
and given ſuch Examples of invincible 
Courage as few Hiſtories can afford. 
Their Proweſs was dreaded throu gh the 
| ſouthern Parts of Aſia; and their Friend- 
ſhip ſought with the greateſt Sollicitude, 
by other Potentates. 
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Signal as they were in military Tranſ. 


actions, their Superiority of Genius was 
ſtill more manifeſt. in the Productions of 
Science. To this favorite People the 
Creator ſeemed more peculiarly to have 
unfolded the whole Volume of Nature. 
Whatever the Heavens contained was diſ- 
covered by their Reſearches. The Size, 
Motion, Diſtance and Revolution of the 


Planets, and of thoſe leſſer Orbs, which 


accompany them, were familiar to their 
Knowledge; and they had applied thoſe 
Diſcoveries, more remarkably than other 


Nations, to the various Purſuits and 
Purpoſes of Life, deſpiſing the Va- 
riety of abſtract and ſpeculative Philo- 


ſophy, which is inapplicable to the Im- 


provement and Welfare of a Nation. 


In like Manner, whatever was included 
within the various Kinds of mineral, ve- 


getable, and animal Bodies, had peen 


laid open by their Experiments and En- 
quiries; and n applied to the 


Purpoſes 
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= Purpoſes of Uſe, Profit and Pleaſure. 


The Properties of the ſeveral Kinds of 
Matter, and the Variety of Figures into 
which it was capable of being formed, 
were, by mechanic Skill, converted to the 
Conſtruction of Inſtruments and Machines, 

which facilitated the Means of obtaining, : 
and of perfecting innumerable Advantages 
that could be no otherwiſe ä | 


Nor were the itt of the Soul be- 
yond the Reach of their Intellects. They 


traced the mental Faculties through all 

their Variety of Operations, Diſcern- 
ments and Powers, and gave the ſtrongeſt 
Conviction of the Excellence of their own - 
in treating on that Subject. No Study 
was too abſtruſe for their Penetration; 
nor too ſublime for their Conception. 
The various Senſations of the Heart were 
depicted in infinite Exhibitions of Lite- 


_  rature, which diſcloſed its inmoſt Re- 


ceſſes, and led the Paſſions through the 
rs Variety of Scenes, in which they 
delight 
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delight, with exquiſite Addreſs and 


Entertainment. Whatever was ſtrong, 


- preciſe, clear and accurate in Reaſon, 


warm, juſt and comprehenfive.in the Ima- 
gination, were to be found in the 
Writings of the Sumatrans. Oratory 


ſhone forth in all the Powers of Ar- 


gument and Perſuaſion ; and was ap- 


plied to the public Benefit by the Patriots 


of the national Council. All who were 


eminent in the Study of Letters, of which 


the Nobility conſtituted no inconſiderable 


Part, were cheriſhed and eſteemed by the 
Rich and Noble at Home, and their 
Works admired by the Learned of other 


Nations. 


In the Production of Arts, theſe 
Iſlanders ſtudied Utility more than En- 


tertainment. From whence it happened, 


that during thoſe Ages in which the neigh- 
bouring Artiſts were engaged in the ſub- 
limer Purſuits of Painting and Statuary, the 


Sumatrans were employed in improving 


Vol. L . . the 
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the Inſtruments of Conveniency. By 
theſe Means the Loſs of that Splendour and 
Magnificence ariſing from the imitative 
Arts, which few, even in the Countries 
of their Growth, can poſſeſs ; was amply 
campenſated by that univerſal Advantage 
which all Degrees of the Commonwealth 
derived from the Uſeful and Elegant. 


The Extent of the Sumatran Com- 
merce was only bounded by the Limits 
of the World. Wherever the Ocean 
rolled its Waves, to thoſe Shores the Na- 
vigation of their Ships extended. Va- 
rious are the Colonies which they 
planted on the Continent of Terra Au- 
; ferialis, and which greatly encreaſed in 
the Number of Inhabitants, Variety of 
Productions, and Degrees of Opulence. 


In Proportion to their Excellence in 
mechanic and commercial Arts was the 
Probity of their Dealings. No Nation 

diſtruſted the Sumatran Honeſty. What 
| the 
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| the Invoice mentioned, hs Package c con- 
tained in Quantity and Quality. And 
the foreign Merchants, taught by repeat- 
ed Experience, that the Sumatran Senſe 


of Honour was the unfailing Source of 


Integrity, purchaſed without examining 
the Contents. Such were the Natives of 
this Ile. The natural Effects of which 
were Happineſs at Home, and Reſpect 
amongſt the Nations of the Earth. 
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H A P. VI 


Of the ancient Revenues of the Crown. 
Of the Taxes and Commerce Mt the 
SUMATRANS. 


— 


HE Kings of Sumatra, like their 
Subjects, anciently lived on the 
Incomes of their own Eſtates; and ſome 
occaſional Revenues that aroſe from par- 
ticular Cuſtoms, which long Uſage had 
made conſtitutional. Theſe being no 
more than ſufficient for the common 
Splendour of a Palace, and ſupporting an 
honourable Houſhold; whenever the 
Emergencies of the State required extra- 
ordinary Supplies, Application was made 
to the People through the Council of the 
Nation. And, as from the Nature of 
7 the 


A 
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the Conſtitution, the Conſent of each 
Eſtate was neceſſary for levying Taxes. on 
the Subje&s, and thoſe who granted 
them contributed thereto, Oeconomy was 
the Conſequence of all their Grants. All 
Inclination, therefore, to War, which 
their Sovereigns might entertain, thro 
Reſentment, Love of Glory, or perſonal 
Motive, was much reſtrained by this ſa- 
lutary Privilege of preſerving the Com- 
munity from being taxed without the 
Conſent of their Repreſentatives. And 
the Blood and Treaſure of the People 


were not waſted on Cauſes unequal to 


ſuch Deſtruction and Expence, 


When Supplies were moved for in 
the lower Houſe, the firſt Enquiry was 
into the Reaſonableneſs of taking Arms. 


The Second, what. national Advantage | 


might reſult therefrom. And when the 
former appeared to be unequal to the 


Tuſtification of declaring Hoſtilities, and 


the latter to the Miſchiefs which muſt 
1 re- 
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reſult diere fön, the Eſtates withheld 
| their Hands from giving ; and, thereby, 
their Sovereigns from waging War. They 
thought it inhuman to cool the Anger of 
Princes by Deluges of Blood: And, on 
ſuch Accounts, reduce a Nation to In- 
digence by Profuſion of Expences. On 
theſe. Occaſions, there were many who 
ſpoke with great Power of Argument 
and Oratory in the lower Houſe ; and 
defended their Conſtituents Properties 
from the Hands of rapacious and ambi- 
tions Princes, with Reſolution becoming 
Men, who were, and deſerved to be free ; & 
and who reſolved to continue in that 
| State. : 


But when either the Honour or the 
Intereſt of the Kingdom was abſolutely 
concerned, they liberally granted: And 
took Arms with Promptitude and Reſo- 
lation, The Feelings of Self-Intereſt 
ſtarved not the TR of the Undertak- 
ing. | hs 

: This 
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This Difinclination of the plebeian 
Repreſentatives, to lay Impoſts on the 
People without fufficient Cauſe, took its 
Riſe from much Sagacity. They knew 
how natural it is for Princes to claim a 
Right to ſimilar Supplies, from Prece- 
dents of ſuch Sort: And thereſore, it 
was frequently inſerted in the Grants, 
that ſuch Subſidies ſhould form no Ri a 
to future Taxation. 


This Precaution, of guarding againit 
the Encroachments of Power, was alſo 
accompanied with becoming Parcimo- 
ny. The Repreſentatives thought it be- 
traying their Truſt to give more than the 
Occaſion required: And afford an Op- 
portunity to voracious Miniſters of en- ; 
riching themſelves at the Expence of 
their Fellow- Subjects; and thereby tempt 
them to ſeek Occaſions of commencing 
Foſtilities, and encreaſing their Riches, 
by the Greatneſs of the Supply. 


Ki | "ns 


| | gubjects were loft in the Officers who 
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In Confequence of this Conduct, the 
Money which was neceſſary for the Exi- 
gencies of the Year, was levied within 
that Space. They providently took 
Care, at leaſt, that the Calamities of their 
own Time ſhould not deſcend as Curſes 
to their Poſterity, by obliging them to 
labour for the Payment of that Money, 
and the Intereſt thereof, which might ul- - 
timately prove to have been raiſed by im- 
provident Grants, and waſted on fruitleſs, 
if not unneceſſary Occaſions, 75 


Such being the Oeconomy and Pru- 
dence of the plebeian Members; when- 
ever Supplies were granted, they were : 
raiſed in the leaſt oppreſſive Manner. 
They were impoſed on Land, and on 
ſome Kinds of Merchandize : And tho' 
neceſſary to the Occaſion, were lightly 
felt by the Individuals. At the fame 
Time, the Labour and Induſtry of few 


col 
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collected them. And with the Ceſſation 
of Arms the Taxes ceaſed alſo. 


The Spirit of the Nation being greatly 
directed towards Commerce, and the 
Products of it ſuch as might employ that 
Inclination Manufactures of all Kinds 
filled the Cities, Towns and Villages, 
moſt of which being exported to foreign 
Climes, the Kingdom was filled by the 
Returns thereof, with Gold, and thoſe 
Commodities that were not of the Growth 


of Sumatra. And as the Improvements | 


in Agriculture kept Pace with the En- 
creaſe of Manufactories and the Riches 


of the People; and, as the Taxes in 


Time of War were inconſiderable, and 
in Peace ſuſpended ; all the Productions 


of the Earth were in amazing Abun- 


dance, Labour at an eaſy Price, and 
the Conveniencies of Life to be pur- 
chaſed with ſmall Sums of Money. 


* 


It was this Circumſtance of the Facility - 


of finding Suſtenance at a ſmall Ex- 


pence 
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pence, that ſupported the Execlience of 
the Manufactures: For as no Nation 
could live at ſo little Expence, none 
could render their Commodities on fo 
reaſonable Terms. The Artiſans and La- 
bourers were fully employed, and in their 
Turn promoted the Improvements of 
Agriculture; and all Degrees of the Sub- 
jects enjoyed a reciprocal Advantage, and 
a Plenteouſneſs not to be ſeen in : the other 
Kingdoms of Aja. 


The Profits ariſing from Commerce 
being great, Probity was preſerved there- 
by. The Merchant was under ſmall. 
Temptation to violate his Word for the 
Sake of Gain: And the Manufacturer, 
well ſupplied and contented with the 
Wages of his Labour, thought not 
of leſſening the Quality of his Commo- 
dities, in Order to improve his end 
tages. 

Such was the Condition of the S- 


matrans. * ſmiled at every Board; 
| Neat- 
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Neatneſs and Propriety dwelt in every 
Houſe, and all Ranks of the People were 
clad with Decency. Thoſe who labour- 
ed were conſtrained to no ſhameful Sub- 
terfuge or ill Act to acquire Suſte- 
nance. Chearfulneſs and Probity attend+ 
ed all their Doings, and ſtamped their 
genuine Characteriſtics on their Features z 
and their ſtrong and numerous Offspring 
confeſſed the Virtues and Healthfulneſs 
of their Parents, 


To theſe the Charms of Liberty be- 
ſtowed ſupreme Delight : And the Secu- 
rity of poſſeſſing what they earned incit- 
ed them to Induftry. Hoſpitality was the 
Reſult of this happy State of Things. 
All gave liberally where the Expence 
made little Inroad on their uſual Way of 
living. Internal Peace, the Conſequence 
of Integrity and Obedience to Religion 
and the Laws, gave a Reliſh to all other 
Circumſtances, and Sumatra was the 
* Spot above the Waters. 
CHAP. 


EL cinta 
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C H AP. VI. 


' Of thoſe Changes in the Eftates, which in- 
' Froduced the Decline 7 the Sumatran 
Conſtitution. 


ERE all Men virtuous, the In- 
ſtitutes of Religion and Laws 
7 would be unneceſſary. Were Sovereigns 
actuated by thoſe  Motives only which 
tend to make their Subjects happy, Mo- 
narchy would be the moſt eligible, and 
moſt perfect of all Kinds of Government, 
But fince it is evident by the Experience 
of all Nations, that neither the Vir- 
tues of Kings, nor of other Men, 
are to be implicitly relied on in the 
| Adminiſtration of public Tranſactions: 
The Sumatrans had framed their Con- 
ſtitution 
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ſtitution in a 1 tis moſt proba- 
ble to prevent the Effects of perverted 
Nature from operating to the Ruin of 
thoſe Rights and Privileges to which 


Mankind from their ori iginal Formation 


are juſtly entitled. 


" were primœvally convinced that 
notwithſtanding the Obligations of the 
Laws, Religion and Honour which pre- 
vailed through all Ranks of the State, 


that Virtue alone was a too ſlender Bafis 


which to found the Welfare of 


8 The Conſtitution was there- 


fore framed in ſuch a Manner, that it 
became the Intereſt of each Eſtate to op- 
poſe” all Inroad and Innovation from the 


others. Wherefore, as long as it conti- 


nued the reciprocal Advantage of all to 
prevent Incroachments from either; fo 


long they concluded their Liberties would 


ultimately remain ſacred, though they 
might, at divers Times, be ſhaken by 
| | the 
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the * of Ambition and other per 


nic JOS | Paſſions. 


This Conſtitution then Fane Ge 
its chief Support, on the ſtrongeſt In- | 
fluence that rules the Heart of Man; in 
which Intereſt and Virtue coincided to 
impart that Stability, which few other 
Inſtitutions have attained, and which 
ſeems to have reached the utmoſt Per- 
fection of legiſlative Eſtabliſhment. 1 


Nor did the r of this State 
depend on the neceſſary Union of Virtue 
and Intereſt. Even without the former 
it was impracticable for a Diſſolution of 
Manners to ſubvert the Conſtitution, un- 
leſs the ſovereign Power could be enabled 
to purchaſe the Majority of each Eſtate, 
to the Ruin of themſelves and their Con- 
ſtituents. Without the Means of effect- 
ing this, as Men grow conſtantly more 
ſelf-Intereſted with Corruption, the Con- 
__—_ had remained impregnable to 

* 


* 
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every Effort but that o Force and Se- 
duction, againſt which it was alſo forti- 
_ fied by the ſtrongeſt Barriers. 


In what Manner could the Prince have 
availed himſelf of the Prevalency of pe- 
_ cuniary Influence-when the Revenues of - 
the Crown were too circumſcribed, and 

the Number of Places too few to admit 
of ſuch Corruption? To have purchaſed 
the plebeian Repreſentatives alone would 
have been inadequate to the Deſign; 
ſince being to be elected annually, with- 
out buying the Electors alſo, a new Set 
of Members would have been returned 
to every national Council. The Expence 
and the Repetition of it were, therefore, 

tantamount to an Excluſion of its Poſſi- 
bility. It is inconceivable, that Men 
would voluntarily renounce their conſti- 
tutional Share of Power, Security and 
| Intereſt, without acquiring ſomething of 
all three more eminently advantageous 
to themſelves alone. "#42 
Liberty 
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Liberty, in Sumatra, being chus ſe- 
need from corrupt Influence, by the De- 
ficiency of Means to obtain that End, 
and by the mutual Intereſt of each Eſtate 
to oppoſe the other; it was by ſuperior 
Force, or ſuperior Artifice alone, that one 
Part could hope to acquire an Aſcendan- 
cy over the reſt. And, as it was impoſ- _ 
ſible, from the Inequality in the Intel- 
lects of Men, and from that Luſt of | 
Power, which reigns ſo fu premely pre- 
valent in particular Individuals, that all 
the Eſtates ſhould at all Times remain 
content with that Degree of Power, 
which ſuffices to preſerve the due Poiſe 
of Government; it frequently happened 
that the Part which perceived the En- 
.creaſe of its own Strength, or the De- 
celine of others, has intruded on the 
Rights and Privileges of thoſe where the 
a Road ſeemed N e of Succels. 


| Fon” 8 a n various 
have been the civil Wars and Revolutions 
„ YO or 
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of Sumatra. At ſome Intervals, the So- 
vereign has ruled with little leſs than Deſ- 
potiſm. At others, the Nobles have held 
the King and Kingdom in Subjection. 
And- even the plebeian Repreſentatives 
have arbitrarily protracted the Privilege 

of their fitting in Council; ſuperſeded 
their Conſtituents Rights of Election; aſ- 
ſumed the legiſlative and executive Powers; 
and domineered with unbounded Info- 
lence over the King, the Nobles and Ple- 
ku <4 | 


In Conſequence of this Turbulence and 
Commotion, no Plains have ſo frequent- 
ly drank the Blood of their Natives. 
Fathers, Sons and Brothers have periſhed 
by the Hands of each other. Kings 
have been aſſaſſinated and exiled. And 
the Scaffolds of Sumatra have ran with 
Streams of royal and of noble Gore, more 
remarkably than in all the States of Alia. 
Every Extreme of Tyranny and of Anar- _ 
chy have, by Turns, prevailed; till by a 
. L = 


1 
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long Succeſſion of civil Diſcord, and mu- 
tual Slaughter, tired with Hoſtilities ; 
and neither Side ſufficiently ſtrengthen- 
ed to eſtabliſh a permanent Superiority. 
Each Eſtate hath endeavoured; by pa- 
cific Conventions to improve, and to eſta- 
bliſh their Rights. In this Manner 
the Advancement of Liberty and Me- 
lioration of the State, have eventually ſuc- 
ceeded to the Deſigns of arbitrary Re- 


ſolves, and premeditated Miſchief. 


Such were, at different Times, the 


Conflicts of the Sumatrans : And ſuch 
their Iflue. Like the contending Elements 


in a Tempeſt, though fatal for a While, 
they were yet productive of Utility, and 


preventive of the ſilent Efforts of Corrup- 


tion, which might otherwiſe have ſtolen 
in upon them unobſerved, have tainted 
and deſtroyed the Conſiſtence and — 
cellence of the Whole. 
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Whilſt the Eſtates continued diſtinct 
and vindictive of their juſt Rights, though 
the Conſtitution might be ſometimes 
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ſunk in the Whirles of the rapid Tor- : 1 
rent of Contention, it was certain of | 4 
emerging by the Abatement of its Vio- = 
lence, and of returning to its genuine | 
State. | I 


From this Variety of Conteſts in Search 
of Power, at length, the Nation was di- 
vided into two Parties, different in their 
Sentiments, reſpecting the Rights and 
Prerogatives of the Crown, and of them- 
ſelves, and diſtinguiſhed by the Names of 
the Baſileans and Demagogi. 


The former of theſe ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
that the King was ſovereign by divineRight: 
And that reſiſting his Government, on 
any Occaſion, was Rebellion. That the 
Crown indefeaſibly devolved on the lineal 
Heir, whether male or female. And that 
the other Eſtates were, by no Means, 

. „ au- 
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authoriſed to oppole this Deſcent of So- | 
vereignty. To the Obſervation of thoſe 
Principles they aſſerted, that all Men 
were bound by their Oaths of Fealty to 
the Throne. They agreed, that. all Mi- 
niſters, who obeyed the Dictates of Power, 
_ contrary to the Eftabliſhment of the Con- 
ſtitution, deſerved the utmoſt Proſecution 
and Puniſhment of the Laws. | 


The Demagosi aſſerted, with equal 
Vigour, that Kings were the Servants of 
the People, and might, by Oppreſſion, 
forfeit all Right of Sovereignty, not only 
in themſelves but in their Progeny. That 
the Oath of Princes, at their Coronation, 
was alike obligatory on them, as that of 
Allegiance was on the Subjects. And 
ſince the latter were deprived of Life, 
| Property and Honours, in Conſequence 
of a Breach of Fidelity, it was equitable, 
that the Sovereign ſhould, in hke Man- 


ner, forfeit his Crown, on the Violation 


of his facred Vow. Hence, ſay they, 
ariſes 
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ariſes the Legality of taking Arms to de- 
poſe ſuch royal Invaders. 


Such were the Principles of the two 
Parties; and which were 1 obſerved 
by neither of them. 


| Could hypothetical and ſpeculative 
Syſtems be as eaſily limited in the Exe- 
cution thereof, as they are in the plan- 
ning, the Sentiments of the Demagogi 


had proved more falutary to the State of 


Sumatra than Experience has maniteſted 
them to have been. 


The Bajleans, notwithſtanding their 
avowed Principles of paſſive Obedience, 


animated by the Love of Liberty, which 
no adopted Maxims of Government can 
| eraſe, have frequently, and with Succeſs, 
oppoſed the Uſurpation of arbitrary 
Kings; have lived in Peace beneath 
others, where Turbulence had been more 
4 than Submiſſion; and proved 
L 3 the 
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the beſt of Subjects to deſerving Princes. 
Their Profeſſion of Non- reſiſtance, like 
Weight in ſolid Matter, held them in 
their due Place, and Subordination; and 
prevented their being put into Agitation 
by the light Breath of Cauſes too trivial 
for ſhedding Blood, NES 5 


There exiſts but little Danger in a Con- 
ſtitution conſiſting of Eſtates, which have 
ſeparate Rights and Privileges, that Men 
will fit ſupinely down, and ſee themſelves 
enſlaved, Their Senſations rouze and 
incite them to counteract all ſuch At- 
tempts. Theſe, like Soundings to Ma- 
riners at Sea, will declare their Approaches 
to the Shore, and bid them be vigilane i 
and active againſt Danger. 


This Princple 5 paſſive Obedience, 
therefore, has proved no more than ne- 
ceſſary for the Support and Progreſfion | 
of the Adminiſtration of Government, 


which, by the Conftitution of ee be 


18 
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is entruſted to the Sovereign: And a ſa- 
lutary Check to the Ambition of inſidious 
and deſigning Men, who would otherwiſe 
have involved Millions in the Calamities 


of civil War, by endeavouring to eftabliſh 


their own Superiority: And who, notwith- 
| ſtanding this Preventive, have too fre- 
quently ſucceeded. - 


On the other Hand, the Demagogi, in 
Conſequence of their Principles, which 
foſter the Love of Power in Individuals, 
deem all legal Subordination oppreſſive; 
and every Thing to be Tyranny in the 
Crown, which contradicts the Spiritof Ar- 


bitrarineſs in themſelves. Their pretended | 


Zeal for Liberty has proved to be nothing 
leſs than the Luſt of reigning at once 
over their Sovereign and Fellow-Subjects. 
A Rage, which having once put them 
into Motion,” like Gravitation in Matter, 
was eternally encreaſing as it deſcended ; 


and bore away with it great Num- 


bers who were put into Motion by 
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152 The Hiftory of the 


the Impulſe which they received there- 
from, and perſiſted in going on, becauſe 

it is as natural to Minds as to material Be- 
ings to continue in the ſame Direction. 


If it be objected to the Baſileans, that 
it is the Effect of their Principles to re- 
main in Indolence till the Hour of op- 

poſing Power is elapſed; it is an Objec- 
tion equally valid, that the inflammatory 
Tenets of the Demagogi are too apt to 
precipitate Men into Bloodſhed, and civil 
War, to prevent what is never likely 
to arrive. The Truth of this hath been 
ſeverely verified in Sumatra, by the 
Murder of Sovereigns; the Baniſh- 
ment of the royal Family; the Subver- 
ſion of the Conſtitution; and the Tyran- 
uy of * the Arch-Rebel. 


The Death of "en Uſurper reſtored _ 
the royal Race, and the ancient Govern- 
"ment ; but the Principles of the two Par- 
ties remained with unabated Vi gour. The 


Ba- 
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Baſileans were confirmed in the Rec- 
titude of their political Sentiments, and 
of the Excellence of regal Govern- 
ment. The Demagogi, improved in 
Cunning, envenomed with encreaſing 
Rancour againſt Kings, and held in 


involuntary Subjection by the Reſto- 


ration of Royalty, reſolved to leave no- 
thing unexerted, which might reinſtate 
their A: 


rl theſe Tranſactions, though the 
external Fabric of the Conſtitution re- 


mained the ſame, it received that ſecret 
Taint, which foſtered by miniſterial Skill, 


hath ſince well nigh deſtroyed the whole 


interior Excellence, - and left the Out- 
works with little to defend, reſpecting 


the plebeian Rights and Privileges. 


Without this, filent Source of Miſchief 
it had proved impraQticable for the De- 


magogi to have accompliſhed their Pur- 
poſes. The Cities and Towns tired with 
0 a of "PP g their Repre- 


ſentatives, 
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_ The Hiſtory of the | 


ſentatives, durin g their Attendance at the 


grand Council, and blinded by the Spirit 
of Parcimony, from perceiving the Evils 
which it would induce, had relinquiſhed | 
their Right of chuſing the Guardians of 
their Liberties from amongſt themſelves, 
and elected Men of diſtant Habitations, 
who renounced the Claim of Penſion du- 
ring the Meeting of the Aſſembly. 


Nor was this the only Change which 
had accrued. The conſtitutional Cuſtom 
of annually electing, or, at leaſt, at every 
aſſembling of the Council, freſh Repre- 
ſentatives, no longer remained: And no 
regular 'Time was obſerved for the Con- 
tinuance of the ſame Members. If they 
coincided with the Views of the Crown, 
they were continued for ſeveral Years : 
If not, they were diſſolved at every Seſ- 

ſions. By theſe Alterations the Conſti- 
tuents no longer held that Influence over 


_ thoſe who repreſented them. Being at a 


Diſtance, they were ſecured from their daily 
| 8 i 1 Re- 


1 


* 
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Reſentment, And being no longer paid 
by them, they thought themſelves at Li- 
berty to take, or to reject their Inſtrue- 
tions. And the Time of their remaining 
in the Aſſembly being unaſcertained, that 
Circumſtance alſo diminiſhed their Depen- 
dance on their Electors; becauſe, as long as 
they coincided with the King or Miniſter's 
Deſigns, the Council ſubſiſted. And this 
alſo was no ſmall Inducement to their 


leaning to that Part of the Conſtitution. 


From the Moment i in which the royal 


Family was reſtored, the Demagogi en- 
tered upon Meaſures to prevent the Heir 
apparent from aſcending the Throne. 
They had found, by Experience, that the 


People having ſuffered under that Evil, 


would no more acquieſce in a Democra- 


tic Government : And that- after having 


murdered and exiled Kings, in order to 
eſtabliſh their Power, that ſome Man more 
artful than the reſt, had aſſumed the 8o- 
vereignty ; and the ſole Reward: and Ac- 


quiſi tion 
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16 The Hiſtory of the 
quiſition of their Rebellion conſiſted in 
changing a limited Monarch for a tyran- 
nous Uſurper. Neither of theſe correſ- 
ponding to their Inclinations, they re- 
ſolved on placing a King at the Head of 
the State, in order to pleaſe the Commu- 
nity, by the Image of Royalty, and there- 
by to retain the Power in their own 
Hands, and participate of thoſe Revenues ' 
which they could not poſſeſs alone. 


Their Efforts to exclude the legal Suc- 
ceſſor from the Crown proved abortive, 
by the Death of the King, which hap- 
pened before their Schemes had reached 
Maturity. Notwithſtanding this Check, 
unabaſhed by Diſappointment, they per- 
ſiſted with equal Zeal to depoſe him 
whom they could not prevent from 
aſcending the Throne. Propitious to 
their Wiſhes, 7Abdailah was formed of 
_ Qualities perfectly adapted to the Acceſs of 
thoſe Purpoſes which they propoſed. His 
Jorg was great ; but his Credulity was 
fs 5 , greater, 


. 
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greater. Under theſe auſpicious Circum- 


ſtances they inſinuated themſelves into his 
unſuſpicious Temper. Unhappily for 
himſelf he had conceived, that the Su- 
matran Faith was degenerated from its 
former Purity. And, as he was of A 


devout and religious Complexion, he 


imagined, that the Reſtoration of the 
ancient Worſhip was neceſſary to re- 


cover the national Virtue; to entitle Men 


to receive the eternal Benefits which 
were purchaſed by the Redemption of 
Soteer; and, therefore, the immediate 
Duty of a Sovereign to promote. In 
_ Conſequence of this deluſive Opinion, he 
advanced towards that imaginary Refor- 


mation, which alienated the Hearts of 


his Subjects. 


In this his greateſt Foible conſiſted : 


And on it the Demagogi founded their 


Expectations of Succeſs. They knew the 
Bafileans, averſe from all Changes in the 
eſtabliſhed Faith or Worſhip, would op- 
KAR > T poſe 
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_ poſe Abdallah, in every Attempt reſpect- 
ing thoſe Circumſtances, ſo eſſential to 
the Nation's Tranquility. And they 
feared left the King ſhould liſten to the 
Remonſtrances of the Prieſthood, and 
deſiſt from his Intention of introducing | 
thoſe Tenets in Religion, which were 
juſtly dreaded by the People. To ſupport 
their Prince in-his fatal Opinions was to 
preſerve the Bafleans in O ppoſition there- 
to; and to make them the unconſcious 
Promoters of their Deſigns. In order to 
obviate all Suſpicion, 7Dnalrednus, the 
Chief thereof, not only cheriſhed the mi- 
ſtaken Zeal of Abdallab; but even be- 
came an external Proſelyte to his Mode of 
Religion, and his greateſt Favourite. 
During this Time, whilſt the King grew 
more ſanguine by the ſeductive Encou- 
ragement of the Demagogi, and the Ba- 
ſleans more offended with his Proceed- 
ings Brabim, a Prince in the Republic 
of Pegu, and chief General thereof, who 
had eſpouſed the Dau gh ter of the Suma- : 


Fran 
. P dalle. 30 met, 


— 
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tran King, had been conſtantly inſtructed 
by Dualrednus and others, of the Dema- 
gogian Courtiers, in what Manner the 
Diſſention, which they ſecretly fomented, 
was advancing between the Sovereign and 
his Subjects. He had been ſecretly pre- 
paring a military Force, wherewith to en- 
ter the Realm of Sumatra, when all 
Things ſhould be made ready to receive 
him. In this Manner did theſe Men ſe- 
cretly conduct their Schemes to effect 
their 1 0 


The true Cauſe of this Duplicity aroſe 


not from any Preference which the De- 


magogi paid to any Religion. The King, 
with all this Diſpoſition to be deluded in 
religious Subjects, was too firm in ſupport- 
ing the due Degree and Importance of 
the royal Prerogative, and too parcimo- 
nious of the public Money, to anſwer 
the Completion of their ruling Deſires. 
He would neither permit them to be his 
Governors, nor to raiſe exorbitant Taxes 

on 


ibo The Hiſtory of the 
on. the People, in order to the dividin 8 
them amongſt themſelves. 


No Arguments could prevail on Ab- 
dallah to entertain the leaſt Suſpicion of 
this Armament in Pegu being to make 
a Deſcent on his Realm. Whatever In- 
telligence was tranſmitted to him on that 
Head by Sucivodul, King of the Malac- 
cans, was hindered from being cre- 
dited by the Demagogi. When he 
acquainted them with the Diſpatches. 
he received, they aſked him on what 
Arguments he could poſſibly conceive, 
that a Nephew, who had married his 
Daughter, could embrace the Idea of 
bringing an, armed Force againſt a Fa- 
ther and an Uncle. The Armament 
which Vrabim is preparing, ſaid they, 
is againſt Malacca: And, as Deceit is in- 
nate in the Monarch of that Realm, - he 
affects this Care of your Welfare, in 
. Hopes of uniting you with him in Al- 

| Hance, to oppoſe the Forces of your Son, 
: | 0 


* » 
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and by that Means delude you to ſupport 
him. AZdallah, who had been the moſt 
dutiful and obedient of all his Brother's 
Subjects, believed it was impoſſible 
that Danger could arrive from that Per- 
ſon, in whom were united the Relations 
of Son and Nephew. He liſtened to the 

illuſive Language of thoſe Demagogi, and 
remained unſuſpecting the Deſigns which 
were formed againſt him. 


In che mean while, Thrabim had pre- 
pared his naval Powers, and embarked 
his Troops; when ſetting Sail, he paſſed 
the Fleet of Sumatra unmoleſted, and 
landed in the Iſland. His Deſign was no 
longer to be doubted. Many of the Su- 
matrans joined his Forces; and Abdallah 
collecting his Army, marched to oppoſe | 
him. 15rahim had, by this Time publiſh- 
ed a Manifeſto, declaring, that he came 
to preſerve the Conſtitution, Religion and 
Liberties of the Realm ; and to reſtore the 
national Council to its ancient Freedom. As 

OE theſe 


162 The Hiſtory of the 
theſe Bleſſings had undoubtedly been great- 


ly invaded in ſome Inſtances, to which 
the King had been urged by the Dema- 
gogian Miniſters, in order to inflame the 
People's Fears of his arbitrary Deſigns, 
and foſter their own. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered, that the above Propofi- 
tions of freeing them from their Appre- 
henſions, operated with great Energy on 
all who ſaw no farther than the Wyrds 

of the Manifeſto. 


The Ba/ileans, who were of this Num- 
ber, coincided with the Demagogian 
Views. They thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that ſome Reſiſtance ſhould be 
made to the King's Meaſures; and diſap- 

proved not of the coming of Ibrahim. 


The Hour of Deluſion by the Dema- 
gogi was expired. They had completed 
that Part of their Deſign which was to 
be tranſacted near the King: Wherefore, 
- 928 quitted him and repaired to the 

| Camp 


LES rs | 
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Camp of I5rahim. Nor were theſe the 
only Perſons who deſerted him. The ve» 


ry Generals whom his Favour had creat- 


ed; the Army itſelf; and laſtly, his 


Daughter, forſook the Cauſe of their 
King and Father. At this Moment the 
encreafing Torrent of his Misfortunes 


became too ſtrong to be reſiſted. Hu- 
manity gave Way before it. He wept, and 
crying, Are my Children turned Traitors 
alſo, left the Camp, and returned to 
Achin 


It was now he became ſenſible of the 
Errors, in which he had been engaged, 


and of the Deluſion by which he had been 
ſeduced thereto. He now offered to amend 


all that he had done amiſs, and to grant what 


ſhould be aſked. The Moment of Repara- 


tion was paſſed : He was devoid of Power. 
The Demagogi had advanced too far in their 


Deſigns to be oppoſed. Wherefore, 4 


dallab left the Kin gdom, and corpleny 


their Wikhes, 
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164 The Hiſtory of the 
The King having in this Manner quit- | 
ed his Realm, was ſoon voted by the na- 
tional Council to have reſigned the 
Crown by that Act of Abdication. At 
the ſame Time, he and his Infant Son 
being excluded from all Right thereto, it 
was immediately placed on the Head of 
Drabim. This Prince, like Abdallah, was 
not of the eſtabliſhed Worſhip of Sumatra, 
though of a different one from him. The 
late King had preferred the Cauſe of his 
Religion to that of his Kingdom. The 
new Sovereign, leſs {crupulous, made a | 
willing Refignation of his former Faith 
and received that Realm which his 
Uncle had loſt by his Perſeverance. 


The Ba/eans, who had imagined that 
 Thrahim, according to his Manifeſto, had 
intended to correct the Miſconduct of the 
King alone, and not to aſcend the Throne 
of his Confortis Father, were not a little 

aſtoniſhed at this unforeſeen Event. The 

Maſque was now Ms from the De- 


nagogi, 
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nagogi, and their Conduct appeared in full 


Light. Notwithſtanding this moſt of the 
Baſileans, though diſpleaſed with the De- 
ſigns of the Demagogi, conceived it more 
preferable to relinquiſh the Cauſe of Ab- 
_ dallah, who had manifeſted too great an 

Inclination to ſpread his Religion amongſt 
the Sumatrans, and invade their Rights ; 
than to ſupport it at the Expence of ſo 


much Blood, as they foreſaw muſt be 


waſted on that Account. Theſe, there- 
fore, took the Oaths of Allegiance to 
Brabim, that they might not be exclud- 


ed from the national Council; and from 


guarding againſt thoſe Intentions which 


they foreſaw the Demagogi would at- 


tempt to carry into Execution. 


Notwithſtanding this general Confor- 
mity, there remained no ſmall Number 


of the Bafileans, who ſtill adhered to that 


Allegiance which they had ſworn to Ab- 
dallah. They imagined they obeyed the 
Conſtitution of the Realm, which de- 
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ded the King could do no wrong ; and 
their Senſations would not permit them 
to depart from the Obligation -of their 
former Oaths. Of theſe there were ma- 
ny in the ſacerdotal Order; ſeveral of the 
high Prieſthood; and even the very high- 
eſt amongſt them. Theſe Men were 
: driven from their ſacred Offices, and lived 
in Obſcurity, preferring the Admonitions 
of Conſcience to the Allurements of 
ee and Power. 


Ibrahim, who was now eſtabliſhed on 
the Throne, was of a gloomy and un- 
ſocial Soul, fanguinary and ambitious. 
His ſole Delight was in the Field of 
Battle: And he ſeldom wore the Aſpect . 
of internal Content, or ſmiled but amidſt 
the Dead and NE: who had fallen by 
the Sword. 


"TA King of the Malaccans, was 
a Prince of much Oftentation and native 
* Grandeur, He had been ſucceſsful in 
3 png his 
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his Wars, and was the Object of Ha- 
tred inextinguiſnable in the Heart of 
Ibrahim. The latter had long exerted 


every Means to commence Hoſtilities be- 


tween the Republic of Pegu and the 3 


Malaccans. He now obtained his Ends: 
A League was. formed between the 
Emperor of India, the Peguans, and Su- 
matrans. And that this Cauſe of Er- 
pence and Bloodſhed- might be the more 
ſpeciouſly gilded ; the Protection of the 
Sumatran Religion was . pretended to be 
the Motive of taking Arms. As the Minds 
of the Multitude were then ſtrangely agi- 
tated by Apprehenſions for their religi- 
ous Worſhip, this Pretext appeared to 

be the propereſt Means of juſtifying 
that Conduct, which future Times have 
manifeſted to be leſs conducive of Su- 
. matran Welfare than it was then ima- 

* gined it would prove. 8 


There is nothing too abſurd for vulgar 
Credulity, whilſt the Mind is in ſtrong 
M 3 Agita- 
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Agitation concerning ſome immenſe Be- 
nefit to be acquired or loſt, whether real 
or imaginary. Notwithſtanding the Pe- 
guans were of a Religion, which 
deteſted the Sumatran Worſhip equal- 
ly with that of Abdallab; and the 
Emperor of India was ſtrongly bigotted 

to the fame Faith with that Prince, 
whom the Sumatrans had juſtly rejected 
for his Religion: The Multitude in Suma- 
tra, were nevertheleſs convinced, that 
| theſe three Powers had united for the : 
Sake of e their Religion. 


Nor v was this the greateſt Eoconfltciicy, 
either in that Alliance, or in their 
Belief. The very firſt Article of this 
Treaty, which was to protect the Suma- 
tran Worſhip from the Machinations and 
Contrivances of the Head of that Reli- 
gion which Abdallah profeſſed, conſiſted ; 
of an Obligation between theſe three 
Powers; that this very Head ſhould re- 
N ceive ample Satisfaction from the King 

of 
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of Malacca before they would lay down 
their Arms. And this at a Time when 
that Monarch was manifeſting the 
ſtrongeſt Inclination towards diminiſh. 
ing the Power of that Religion, which 


they pretended to depreſs. Such were 


the apparent Contradiftions of this 
Union of Potentates. 'The true Cauſe 


of which conſiſted in the Emperor's | 


Apprehenſion of the Malaccan Mo- 
narch, and in Ihrahims Love of War, 
and Deteſtation of that Potentate, who 


had afforded an Aſylum to his Uncle, and 


who, he feared, might exert himſelf in re- 
* him on the Throne of Sumatra. 


| Notwithſtanding the Dan gers which 
the Sumatrans had eſcaped by the Exile 


of the late King, of involving their Coun- 


try in civil War on the Account of Re- 


ligion, the Demagogi had foreſeen that the 
 Senfation of that Advantage would daily 
decline; and a Diſcontent ſucceed to the | 


Joy of enteting into a War, which mult 
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neceſſarily encreaſe their Taxes. Where- 
fore, with a View of keeping them in 
better Humour, many Inſtitutes had been 
eſtabliſhed on Hrabhim's aſcending the 
Throne, that were an undoubted Im- 
provement of the Conſtitution ; as there- 
by many Rights and Privileges of the 
Subjects, which had been the Cauſe of 
fatal Conteſts between Sovereigns and 
their People were aſcertained and eſta- 
bliſhed. Theſe, as they rendered the 
Crown more dependant on the Reſolu- 
tions of the national Council, than here- 
tofore, flattered the People with the Idea 
of an Acquiſition of Liberty, too per- 
manent to be ſhaken. They were not 
ſufficiently ſharp- ſighted to diſtinguiſh 
that Power might as fatally ariſe in ſome 
other Eſtate of the Conſtitution, not- 
withſtanding they had fo egregiouſly ſuf- 
fered therefrom in preceding Reigns. 


- Without moet Virtue, legiſlative In- 
ſtitutes, though planned and appointed 
with 
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with the utmoſt Wiſdom, are of ſmall 


Avail. The Demagogi, from Principle, 


had their own Intereſt ſolely in View in all 


their Actions. They well knew in what 
Manner to convert thoſe Advantages which 
were intended for the People, in this Re- 


volution, to their own Emolument. They 


were convinced of the King's Propenſity to 
War, and that on them he muſt chiefly 


depend for ſupporting it. They reſolved, 


therefore, according to their original De- 


ſign to aſſume an Aſcendancy over the 


Prince, whom they had invited to Sove- 


reignty, and to direct his Meaſures to their 
private Views and Love of Power. 


The Veil of the Demagogian Conduct 
being thus far removed, many of the Su- 
matrans in the national Council, declared, 


that they ſaw themſelves no farther prac- 
tically advanced in Liberty, nor in the Se- 


curity of their Rights, than heretofore. They 
ſaw Power transferred from the Crown to 
the Dae ; from one Maſter to Thou- 


lands. 
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ſands. And the ſame Men £5" had af- 
famed the chief Merit of improving the 
Conſtitution at Brabim's Aſcent to So- 
vereignty, at all Times enabled to revoke 
or baffle the Effect of what was then ſo 
advantageouſly inſtituted, by new Votes 
in the national Aſſembly, of which 

they formed the Majority. For this 
Reaſon, though they ſincerely applauded 
the Act that placed the Crown on Bra- 
Bums Head, they deteſted thoſe who were 
exerting every Effort to render it ſeruee- 

able to 3 alone. 


To this Manner of thinking they | 
were as much induced by their Sen- 
fations as by Reaſon. They felt from 
their encreafing Taxes, that thoſe De- 
magogian Improvers of the State enter- 
tained no Scruple of augmenting their 
Oppreſſion, provided their own Supe- 
fiority was thereby eſtabliſhed. And 
were convinced by the preſent Con- 
duct of 8 that the King of Su- 
Matra, 
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matra, by theſe reſtrictive Statutes, 
were only bound from exerting regal 
Power too extenſively by their own Man- 
dates; and obliged to apply to the De- 
magogt for obtaining what they deſired. 
And on theſe Occaſions there was no- 
thing denied which coincided with 
their Views ; and nothing granted in the 
national Council which oppoſed them. 


By this Conduct many of thoſe Eſta- 
bliſhments, which muſt have proved of 
infinite Advantage, had the Virtue of the 
Demagogi been equal to their patriot Pre- 
tenſions, were ſelfiſhly converted to the 
acquiring Power over the King and Peo- 
ple, and immenſe-Riches to themſelves. 

From this Conduct it was evident, 
that the Conſtitution was the leaſt Ob- 
je& of their Care. And from their Morals, 


| that Religion had little Influence on their 


Hearts. Vet, were they eternally clamo- 


rous in Favour of both, declaiming on 


the 
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the Danger to which they muſt be re- 
duced, if the Bafleans were admitted in- 
to the Adminiſtration. It was on ſuch 
Occaſions the exiled King and his Religi- 
on were ever on the Point of returning. 
To avoid the Effect of this Clamour, | 
and, as they had been the chief Agents 
in fixing Ibrahim in Sovereignty, the De- 
magogian Leaders were, of Conſequence, 
appointed the firſt Miniſters of State. 


Nothwithſtanding this Pre-eminence 
in the Adminiſtration, they frequently 
found themſelves embarraſſed in their 
Proceedings. Ibrahim was too fond of 
Power to acquieſce implicitly. in the Su- 
periority which they aſſumed. With the 
Crown he meant to put on its Rights and 
Prerogatives alſo; and was juſtly too un- 
tractable for the Humour of Men, who 

wanted only an Automaton of Royalty 
to countenance the Meaſures which they 
might purſue for the Advancement of 
themſelves and their Families. DM 

| # Not- 
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| Notwithſtanding this real Diſagree- : 


"ment, which ſubſiſted between the King 
and his Miniſtry, the Neceſſity of their 
reſpective Circumſtances held them for 
ſome Time apparently together. ra- 
him was intimidated from diſmiſſing them 
by the Dread of the Bafileans recalling 
the exiled 4þdallah : An Idea which the 


Demagogi conſtantly cheriſhed. And the 


Demagogi ſomewhat afraid that, by the 
too great Exertion of their arbitrary 
Principles, the King might be, at length; 
driven to change Miniſters, granted large 
sums of Money to ſupply his military 
_ Preparations, to indulge his Love of War, 
and to afford themſelves the more favor- 


able Opportunities of acquiring immenſe 


Riches. Becauſe, as national Supplies 
encreaſed in Quantity, the Means of de- 


frauding the State augmented alſo. For 


ſome Time public Affairs proceeded in 
this Way. The Demagogi profuſely pro- 
vided the Expences of that Employment 

in which the * chiefly delighted: 
And 
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196 The Hiſtory of the 
And Ibrahim permitted to them the ſole 
Management in the Adminiſtration. Thus 
equally deteſting and deteſted, were they 
indulged in the Luft of holding Kings in 
Subjection, and of exerciſing Power over 
their Fellow- Subjects, the ſupreme De- 

light and Security of that fallacious Race. 


The Demagogi, being now ſeated in 
Command, their new Intereſts eaſily pre- 

vailed on the Verſatility of their Minds to 
ayow new Principles. The very Men 
who had murdered the Father, and exiled 
his two Sons and Grandſons, whom they 


had pronounced to be the Servants of the = 


Public, and to have forfeited all Right 
to Sovereignty by their oppreſſive and 
arbitrary Conduct: The very Men who 
had denounced Vengeance againſt the 
Doctrine of paſſive Obedience as ſubver- 
five of all Idea of Liberty, were now the 
avowed Abettors thereof under another 
Denomination. It was their favorite 
Maxim, the King could do no wrong. 
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By this Declaration did they not ex- 4 
poſe, and even condemn that very Con- l 3 
duct of which they had fo greatly boaſted? ; 9 

For, by what Argument could they juſti- 1 
fy the taking Arms againſt Princes, who 3 
could not offend? Or declaim againſt the 7 
Behaviour of thoſe, who, in Obedience | : 3 ; 
to the fame Sentiments, had remained 1 
ſtedfaſt to their Allegiance ? | | i | 


But as the Luſt of Power and Self-In- 
tereſt were the ſole Motives to all the Ac- 
tions of the Demagogi; it was equally con- 
ſentaneous to their Principles to avow 
_ paſſive Obedience to thoſe Sovereigns, 
whom they deemed molt aptly correſpond- 
ing with their arbitrary and rapacious 
Deſigns; as to diſavow it in order to 
murder or depoſe thoſe over whom they 
could otherwiſe acquire no Aſcendant. 


Wearied with the inſolent Demeanor 
of the. Demagogi, and convinced that ne 
was ſeated on the Throne to promote their 
. N arbitrary 
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arbitrary and intereſted Meaſures, Brabirr 
reſolved on changing his Miniſters; and 
placed the Baſileans at the Head of na- 
tional Affairs. With this Change of 
Men and Principles the King met with 
equal Diſpleaſure. The Bafileans readily 
acquieſced in yielding to him that Supe- 
riority which was due from the Subjects 
to the Crown, and which the Demagogi 
withheld: But they were more remiſs, than 
their Predeceſſors, in voting the Supplies, 
which the royal Inclination to War de- 
r „ 


In the Midſt of this Divarication, har- 
raſſed by the Demagogian Spirit of Deſ- 
potiſm, which granting Money denied 
him Power; and by the Bg/ileans, who 
treating him as a Sovereign, were tardy 
in pecuniary Grants, Ibrahim was fo ex- 
ceſſively tormented, that more than once 
he vowed to relinquiſh the Throne of 
Sumatra, and retire to Pegu. This De- 
claration had hardly paſſed his Lips, 


0 when 


* 
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when that invidious Averſion, which he 
| bore: againſt Sucivodul, by whoſe Gene- 

rals he had been fo conſtantly - defeated, 

compelled him back to the Continuation 
of Empire and freſh Torment. 5 


Though both Parties, during this 
Reign, by Turns, preſided in the Admi- 
nitration, the Demagogi were thoſe who 
remained longeſt: in the Direction of 
Power. And as the War, in which they 
had involved the Nation, required Sup- 

plies that would have too ſenſibly affected 
the People, and more expreſſly pro- 
nounced the ill Conſequences of their 
Meaſures, had the whole Sum been le- 
vied by an Impoſt they entered upon 
new and unconſtitutional Means of 
providing that Money, which long 
remained to burthen their Poſterity. 
In order, therefore, to accompliſh their 
Deſigns, they borrowed thoſe extraordi- 
nary, Supplies, which they raiſed; and 5 
only levied the Intereſt thereof by neu | 
| —_ ' 32 ih Taxes. 
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Taxes. And as the Multitude ſeldom 
look far into future Events, and, for the 
moſt Part, judge by their Senſations in 
all Things, the ill Effects of thoſe im- 
menſe Sums, which were raiſed by Loans, 
were rendered almoſt imperceptible by 
the ſmall ones that were Paid for In- 
tereſt. 


Nor was this Deſign of touching the 
Senſibility of the People with the lighteſt 
Hand; and that of enriching themſelves, 
by Means of negociating larger Sums of 

Money, the ſole Motives to this Conduct 
in the Demagogi. It perfectly correſpond- 
ed with their Principles and Politics, and 
tended to effectuate that End to which 
all their Endeavours were devoted. The 
monied Men, tempted by the Lure of 
exorbitant Intereſt, were induced to lend 
their Treaſure to the State, on national 
Security; as a Majority of the Dema- 
gegian Voices in the grand Council was: 
then called: And thereby they were im- 
15 | perceptibly 
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to ſupport the Mea- 
ſures of that Party, leſt a Change of Cir- 
cumſtances might reduce them to the 
Danger of loſing their Wealth. By this 
Innovation Self-Intereſt was converted 
to the Purpoſe of the Demagogi in a Man- 
ner, which it was in vain to expect, that 
the public Spirit would oppoſe in ſuch 
men. Thus the Stability and Power of 
their Party were augmented, and every 
Thing conſpired to give them Perma- 
nency. Notwithſtanding the Senſation of 
theſe Loans was fo artfully diminiſhed by 
the Taxes, which were impoſed for pay- ' 
ment of their Intereſt, the Neceſſaries of 
Life became gradually more expenſive ; 
and Poſterity began to be once more 
doomed to ſuffer for the Sins of their 
Progenitors, and to earn by Labour that 
which would but imperfectly ſupply the 
happy State from which they were fallen. 


The Money Which had in this Man- 
ner been lent to the State, was made 
trans- 
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transferrable from Man to Man. And 
from that ſole Circumſtance was engen- 
dercd, like Vermin from Putrefaction, a 
Set of Beings, the moſt profligate that 
ever infeſted a Nation. Their Profeſſion 
and Exerciſe conſiſted in inventing and 
uttering Falſchood, in order to traffic and 
deceive'in the Sale of thoſe Loans. By 
theſe Means a new Reinforcement of 
Miſcreants was added to the Powers of 
the Demagogi : The avowed Enemies of 
Integrity and their Country, and the ſted- 
faſt. Friends of Fraud and Corruption. 
And the Subjects ſuffered not only in the 
Accumulation of Impoſts; but by the 
inſidious Artifices of this new _—_ ea 
cious Race. 


In Conſequence of ſuch Meaſures the 
good Effects, which had been expected 
from thoſe ſalutary Laws, that were inſti- 
tuted at the Abdication of Abdallah, be- 
gan to loſe: their Influence on the Minds 
of very great Numbers of the Subjects. 
ET The 


- 


\ = 
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The Senſation of encreaſing Oppreſſion 
naturally effaces the Impreſſion of paſt 
Bleflings. And the latter were not only 
ſhort of what is ever expected in a Change 
of Circumſtances, where the Imagination 
conſtantly outruns the Advantage ; but 
| even of thoſe which ought to have been 
produced by the preceding Revolution. 
The People ſaw themſelves ſecured from 
the direct Exertion of arbitrary Power by 
Kings; but they now felt themſelves more 
open to the oppreſſive Meaſures of Mi- 
niſters. They were taxed not only to 
furniſh the Exigencies of State, which 
vaſtly exceeded thoſe of all former Reigns; 
but to feed the Avarice of the Demago- 
gian Miniſtry. A new Cauſe of Suffer- 
ing and Complaint. 3 


In order, therefore, to extricate them- 


themſelves from this afflictive Innovation, 


the Plebeians ſollicited a Reſtoration of 
annual Elections of their Repreſentatives ; 
by that Change hoping to hold them 

era Ne. ons 


U 
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more ſecurely to the Duty of their Inſti. 
tution : And the Baftleans, in the lower 
Houſe, ſeconded this Attempt. The De- 


1 Deſign, 


1 Virtue is not * Baſis, every | 
Principle is Self-Intereſt: And it Was 
now that thoſe of the Demagogian Party 
emerged from behind the Veil of pre- 
tended Pa triotiſm too luminouſly to be 
concealed. Thoſe clamorous Sons of 
Liberty, thoſe ſtrenuous Reſtorers of 
the Conſtitution, evinced to the whole 
World, that nothing was more diſtant 
from their Views than the Love of their 
Country: And that the Luſt of Dominion 
had inſtigated them to abridge the Sove- 
reign's Power, in order to encreaſe it in 
themſelves, They were perfectly con- 
vinced that the Permanence of their 
Aſcendancy depended on the Duration of 
the plebeian Aſſembly ; and reſolved. it 
ſhould continue. — Wherefore, the more 
W 
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effectually to cajole the People from at- 
tending to the Evils, which were advanc- 
ing by their Meaſures; to intimidate them, 
from Oppoſition, with the Dread of 
worſe, if the Adminiſtration was taken 
from their Hands ; they branded all who 
promoted the Reſtoration of annual Elec- 
tions, with the farcaſtic Appellation of 
Abaallahites ; Promoters of the late King's 
Religion ; and Enemies of their Country. 
Notwithſtanding the Obſtruction of + 
the free Elections of the plebeian 
Members, was not the leaſt of thoſe 
Miſchiefs, which were imputed to the 
Charge of Abdallah; for which he was 
exiled ; and which was expreſſly intended 
to be removed by thoſe conſtitutional Sta- 
tutes that were inſtituted at the Time of 
Ibrahm's aſcending the Throne; in no 
preceding Period had equal Efforts been 
exerted towards illegally obtaining a Ma- 
jority of the Electors. And when pecu- 
niary Perſuaſion prevailed not to ſecure 
that Number, it was. applied to procure 


ſome 
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ſome other Means by which Elections | 
might be conteſted and PE before 
the lower Houſe. 


˖ Within theſe Walls a Superiority of 
|  Demagogian Voices was ſure to deter- 
mine according to their Intereſts, how- 
ever repugnant to the Rights of the Peo- 
ple; and to encreaſe their Phalanx at the 
Expence of the Conſtitution. + Arithme- 
tic loſt the Power of Demonſtration ; ; 
Truth of Conviction ; and Probity of 
Approbation and Uſe. Corruption, like 
the Waters of the Nile, ſpreading over 
every Heart, and with no leſs n 
of en mn. Monſters. x 


With the Encreafe of Taxes the Num- 
ber of Tax-Gatherers encreaſed al{d} and 
formed a burdenſome and dangerous 
Power in the Realm. They facrificed all - 
Senſe of Honeſty to the Mandates of the 
miniſterial Rulers, and abetted with Ve- 
— and "Ny whatever they 

were 
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were contended, and the public Good 


forbad. 


Unhappy for the Sumatrans, Abdallah 
the exiled King and his Son were ſtill 
living in the Kingdom of Malacca. All 
Attempts of the former to reſume the 
Scepter of Sumatra, had only ſerved to 


prove the Inſufficiency of his Endeavours ; 
to continue the People's Fears of his one 
Day returning; and to afford a more ſpe- 
cious Pretext for the Demagogi to perſiſt 
in augmenting Taxes, and continuing the 


War to enrich themſelves. When the 


Baſileans, therefore, argued in Alleviation 


of the People's Oppreſſion, the Demago- 
gi, who had renounced every moral and 
religious Obligation by their Practice, 
and were daily ſapping the Conſtitution, 
urged, with much clamorous Appearance 


of Zeal, the Neceſſity of ſupporting the 


Religion, Liberties, Privileges and Pro- 
perties of the Subjects. Names of the 


higheſt Import and Concern ; and, there» 
fore, 
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fore, perfectly correſponding with the in- 
ſidlious and colluſive Views of Men, who 


reſolved on perverting the moſt ſacred 


Obligations to the moſt unj juſtifiable Pur- 
poles. 


| Whoever, therefore, ſpoke in Favour 
of leflening the Burdens of War, or 
proved its deſtructive Influence on the 
Nation; whoever delineated the ſecret 

Dilapidations of the Conſtitution ; the 
gigantic Growth of Immorality and 
Profaneneſs ; explained from what Mo- 
tives they pfoceeded ; and ſhewed by what 
Means they might be remedied ; was in- 
ſtantly branded with the farcaſtic Appel- 
lation of Abdallabite, and an Enemy te. 
the Religion and Welfare of his Country; 
though no one Franſaction of his , Life 

could ne! ante to that Infult 


Dirivg this Time, the Deſcent of the 
Crown was ſettled by the grand Council 


5s Ng of Abdallah: And in 


Defaplt 
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Default of her Iſſue, on the Family of a 
Prince, deſcended from the royal Line, 4 

whoſe Territories'of Golconda lay in the - // e 
Empire off India, and c 0 2 "IJ 
Part thereof. 


The Demagogi as refined in Cunning 
as they were diſtant from Integrity, hav- 
ing profeſſed the Doctrine of the Incul- 
pability of Kings, proceeded in the beſt 
Method to ſecure themſelves from the 
vindictive Spirit of the People. Being a 
Majority in both Aſſemblies, whatever 
oppreſſive Innovation was intended, it re- 
ceived the Sanction of the grand Coun- 
cil. It appeared, therefore, to be an 
Act of the People, though the Majority 
of the plebeian Members were no longer 
the Guardians of their Conſtituents Rights; 
but an Aſſociation of Men, whoſe whole 
Powers and Employment were exerted 
to enrich themſelves by the Nation's 
Spoils ; and to form a Shelter from Pu- 
niſhment, by Laws of their own enact- 
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ing. In this Manner the Demagogt had 
advanced towards the Perfection of their 
Schemes, and dividing the Power and 
Revenues of the State, under a Sovereign 
who was in a Manner neceſſitated to ac- 
quieſce with their Intentions, or renounce 
the Sceptre of Sumatra. | 


Such was the Reign of Ibrahim. Tra- 
verſed in the predominant Paſſions of his 
Soul, the Love of Empire and of Con- 
queſt, he was conſtantly employed in 
changing. Miniſters, in Search of more 
- pliable Spirits, and being diſappointed. 
Or preparing for Campaigns, and engag- 
ing in Battles, in which he was ever van- 
quiſhed by the Ma/accans, whom he de- 
teſted. His Reign was unhappy to him- 
ſelf : And concluded, reſpecting the Na- 
tion, in a Debt of ten Millions of Golden 
Rupees, the Continuation of a ſtandin g 
Army, the Encreaſe of Taxes, and the 

precipitate Decline of Religion and Mo- 


rality. 
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By the Death of Brobimt Statira, 2 Smt 
- Dau ghter of Abdallah, aſcended the Seat 
of Sovereignty. She was a Princeſs of { 
ductile Diſpoſition ; and of more Huma=- "I 


þ 
1 
1 
1 
14 
11 


nity than Intellect. Her prime Favorite, : j 
4 Genghiſcan, had been bred to Arms, and 7. Ah ſ hh A 4 
poſſeſſed every Qualification requiſite to I 
complete the Character of a conſummate _ 
General. The bloody Path of War be-: . 
ing that by which he was moſt likely to 
aſcend to Power, an Alliance was again 
concluded between the Republic of Pegu, 
and the Emperor of India, againſt Suci- 
vodul, King of Malacca. The Support 
of the Sumatran Religion was once more 
made the pretended Cauſe; to which 
was now added, the Preſervation of 
the Balance of Power in * 


The FATE BR knew that their 
| Security and their Advantage greatly de- 
; 5 pended on a renewal of Hoſtilities, being : 
both Leaders in the Miniſtry, and a Ma- 
Jority in the Council, promoted and 
0 | | ſuſtained 
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ſuſtaĩned the War againſt the Malaceans, 

under this new Commander. Every 

Campaign came fraught with Victory and 

Triumph. Taxes were continually en- 

ereaſing, and Poſterity mortgaged to pay 
the Intereſt of the Sums which were bor- 

_ rowed. And the Demagogi, who inter- 

nally derided all Religion, harangued on 

the glorious Exploits which were per- 


formed i in Support of that of Sumatra; 


and of the Preſervation of the Balance of 


Power which they knew to be the moſt 


= 


viſionary: of. all Coneeptions. But as ev ery | 


Year added to what was called the Glory 


of the Crown, the Populace were deluded” 
hy the Pretenſions of carrying on the 


War, incenſed to the continuing it by 
the Succeſs of the Sumutran Arms, and 
their Averſion from the Malaccans. By 


theſe Means the Senſation of encreaſing 
Taxes, and of the fatal Conſequences. 
which muſt ultimately reſult therefrom, 
were drowned in the Sounds of Cannon, 
and Huzzas of Joy prochiming Victory. ; 
| At 


At length, Statira, dif guſted with the 


impetious Treatment of her female Fa- ä 


vourite; convinced of the true Intent 
of the Demagogi; and finding the Nation 
tired of the vaſt Supplies which were 
granted, not only to maintain the Troops 
of Sumatra, but to hire Foreigners, who 
were to fill up the Deficiencies of the In- 


dians and Peguans, reſolved on a Chan ge 


of Men and Meaſures. Theſe were, to 
bring Peace to her People, and relieve 
them from the Expence and Carnage of a 
War, carried on to aggrandize her Al- 
| ies alone; enrich her General and the 


ne Miniſtry. 


| The. Baftleans were now admitted to 
the Adminiſtration ' of Government. A. 


| Peace was concluded, againſt which. the 
Demagogi exclaimed with unabating Ve- 


hemence. But, alas! this Reſolution of 
changing Miniſters had been too long de- 


layed. Thoſe Inroads on the State, be- 
gun in the preceding Reign had been fa- 


Vor. I. O __ tally 
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tally continued in this : And Corruption 
had widely expanded itſelf like a Lepro- 
ſy on the fair Body of the Conſtitution. _ 
The Demagogi, notwithſtanding their 
Removal from Power, foreſaw the Death 
of Statira, and that their Day of returning 
| Triumph was at no great Diſtance. 
Whatever, therefore, was intended by the 
Bafileans to retard the Growth of Profli- 
gacy, was ſtigmatized with Abdallabiti/m ; 
The Deſign of placing the exiled Brother 
on the Throne ; and reſtoring that Reli- 
gion ſo odious to the People, for which 
Abdallah had loſt his Crown. They were 
convinced, that nothing would prove fo 
— fatal to their Meaſures as permitting the 
Bafileans to convince the Nation, that 
their Grievances, and the Preſervation of 


the Conſtitution were the chief Objects of 


their Care. And that they had no Views 
of diſturbing the Succeſſion, provided 
they could preſerve their Rights and Li- 
berties from Demagogian Rapacity. 


. 5 Statira 


f 
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Statira died, and leavin g no Progeny, 
the Prince of Golconda,7 Amurath the” gere x= e 
Firſt, left his native Soil, and paſſed the 
Seas into Samatra. Long before his Ar- 
rival every Means had been exerted by 
the Demagogi to prepoſſeſs him with 
Conviction that the Bafileans intended to 
reſtore the exiled Family. And as Amu- 
rath was, in a great Meaſure, a Stranger to 
| the Conſtitution ; and abſolutely fo to the 
Language of his new Dominions, and the 
Sentiments of the Ba/ileans ; he believed 


the Suggeſtions of the former; and with 
his aſcendin g the Throne, they returned 
to the Reigns of Power. 


| 
| n 


8 this Ren the Treaty of te 
laſt Peace was the conſtant Subject of ſar- 
caſtic Reprehenſion, even whilſt thoſe 
Declaimers were concluding thoſe yet 
more deſtructive with the ſame Power. 
And the moſt ſhameful Conceſſions were 7 

made to the Malaccans by Z mri] the 7 Ag. 2 
prime Miniſter. 5 
2 * hough 
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Though Peace remained almoſt vid 
out Interruption; whilſt Amurath fat on 
the Throne, the Taxes and the national 
Debt continued undiminiſhed. Zimri was 
too well convinced of the Advantage 
derived therefrom, to his own Power, to 
promote the public Good, or alleviate 
the Oppreſſion of the People. To have 
diſcharged the Debts, would not only 
have diſmiſſed an Army of Tax-Ga- 
therers, who were the fworn Friends of 
his Cauſe ; but have metamorphoſed them 
into rancorous Enemies. Few Men in 
the moſt virtuous Times have Fortitude 
ſufficient to yield up their private Advan- 
tages in Favour of the Public, without : 
murmuring : And in thoſe of Corruption 
it was not to be expected. Beſides which 
it was contradictory alſo to the Maxims 
of the Miniſter. With this Tribe of 
| Drones, which had long lived on the 
| Sweets of national Induſtry and Com- 


merce ; thoſe, alſo, who had lent their 


Money to ſupply the Exigencies of the 
. late 
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late Wars, had been let looſe from the 
ſtrong Tye of Self- Intereſt, and by re- 
moving that Medium through which all 
Things had been beheld, they might have 
lifted in the Cauſe of their Country, when 
| their private Welfare was no longer re- 
pugnant to the Public. 


Favourable as theſe Circumſtances were 
to the Support of Zimri and the Dema- 
gogi, they truſted not to them alone. The 
Endeavours which the Son of Abdallab 


had exerted towards poſſeſſing the Crown 
of Sumatra, afforded a Pretext for the 


keeping a ſtanding Army on Foot, too 
ſpecious to be neglected. Wherefore, 
a military Force, vaſtly exceeding what 
had been hitherto known in Times of 
Tranquility, was continued in the Realm. 
And that Circumſtance, by providing 
"Offices and Poſts for a numerous Tribe, 
ſtrengthened the miniſterial Power, and 


oppreſſed the Spirit of the People. 
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When the Crown was ſettled on Amu- 
ratb, there had been no Proviſion made 
for his relinquiſhing the. Territory of 
Golconda. The Sumatrans had contented 


themſelves with paſſing an Act, that the 
Nation ſhould not be obliged to take 


Arms in Favour of his Indian Dominions, 
without the Conſent of the grand Coun- 
cil. And as the Intereſts of theſe Domi- 


nions and of Sumatra were, by Nature, 


diſcordant; and the Situation of the 
former capable of being made to in- 


fluence, with much Weight on the latter; 
thoſe different Circumſtances embarraſ- 
ſed Zimri, in what Manner to preſerve 


Appearances, ſo that the Influence of 


Golconda might be the leaſt viſible in 
its Effects on Sumatra. This he ac- 
compliſhed by being the moſt ſub iſſive 
Promoter of the Malaccan Advantages, 
and the imperious Oppoſer of the Suma- 
tran. And by Places, Penſions, and 
temporary Bribes, to keep a Majority of 
the . in the Senate, to * 

his 
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his Proceedings by their Votes, and a 
Majority of Cities and Towns, to elect 
thoſe of them whom he named. 


| Whoever of the Bajileans, in the lower 
Houſe, argued againſt the Supplies, which 
were raiſed on the Sumatrans, to purchaſe: 


Territories, to be annexed to Golconda ; 
to find Subſidies for the Nabobs of In- 


dia; to leſſen the Expence, and remove 
the Danger of Standing Armies, was im- 
mediately anſwered by Zimri, and his 
' mercenary Adherents, with a deſultory 
Exclamation of unmeaning Terms; con- 


ſtantly concluding, that all ſuch as op- 


* poſed their Meaſures, were Friends of 


young Abdallab, and Enemies to the Re- 


ligion and Conſtitution of Sumatra. And 


this was delivered with that Confidence 


which is peculiar to the Demagogian + 


Party; who, for the moſt Part, were the 
better adapted to the Purpoſes of their 
Leaders, becauſe they had attained to no 
other Knowledge than that of pronounc- 


Us. ing 
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ing two Words of diametrially oppoſite 
Significations, as they were directed. And 
there are more than one Inſtance, on Re- 
cord, where their Capacities did not mount 
to that Diſcernment. But, for what they 
wanted in Talents and Integrity, they 
amply compenſated by Obedience to 
every Demagogian Meaſure, the ſurer 
Means of conciliating Favour with 
Zimri. 7 | | | 


1 


g 


In Proportion as Men are numerous 
in all Connections, whether virtuous or 
vicious, will they be exertive in ſupport- 
ing the Cauſes of them. The Demago- 4 
g7, therefore, engaged in the latter, dared 4 
a thouſand Iniquities in the Aggregate of 
Party, which they had ſhrunk from as 
Individuals : And the State felt the en- 
creaſing Weight of this Evil. If the 
Conſtituents remonſtrated to their Repre- - 
ſentatives, amongſt the Demagogi, againſt 
the Meaſures they were abetting, being now 

eure for many Years of their Seats in the 

* | 8e⸗ 
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Senate, and that the fame corrupt Influence 
which had purchaſed their late Elections, 
would procure them another; they an- 
ſwered, that as they had bought, they 
would fell them. And fo inſenſible were 
the Sumatrans grown to the Preſervation 
of their Liberties and their impending 
Ruin, that ſuch Anſwers, which ancient- 
I would have excited Horror, were 

now the Subjects of applauding Laughter. 


Such beg ite W be TS 


poſſible Application was exerted towards 


encreaſing national Degeneracy. With 
this View none were promoted to pub- 


hc Employments, who had not pre- 


viouſly renounced all Attachment to their 
Country, and adhered to the Schemes of 
the Demagogi : And the moſt abandoned 
were thoſe who received the Preference 
of others, Profligacy in this Manner 
being the Object of miniſterial Encou- 
ragement, Men precipitated themſelves 
into Iniquity, in 2 to obtain Poſts, 
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and enrich themſelves ; ' and they were 


indulged in all Kinds of Exaction to 


make ſuch Stations the more worth the 


Renunciation of Integrity, and to attach 


them more firmly to the Miniſter by the 


common Cauſe of Wickedneſs. So little 
Reluctance was there manifeſted to Cor- 
ruption, it was the frequent Boaſt of Zimri, 
that he knew the Price of every Suma- 
trans Virtue : An Aſſertion, which, tho' 


not literally true, was ſo near thereto, 


as to render it a juſt Reproach on the 
Nation, and an eternal Infamy on him- 
ſelf, who had been the grand and cor- 


rupt Cauſe thereof. 


Through the Rei gn of Amurath, 
Zimri ruled the Nation with Inſolence 
and Arbitrarineſs. As he imagined him- 
ſelf ſecure by the corrupt Influence and 
Attachment of the Demagogi, he was 
under little Apprehenſion of being diſ- 


miſſed from the Seat of Power, even at 


the Death of the King ; when Amurath 


the Second was to aſcend the Throne of 


A 
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his Predeceſſor, and ah he wt griev- 
ouſly offended. 


* Expectation of the approaching 


Day, many of the Demagogi, to whom, 
in Purſuance of thoſe Principles, which 
led them to hold Kings in Subjection, 
the Deſpotiſm of Zimri had become 
intolerable, revolted from his Cauſe, 


and united in their Votes with the Ba- 


fileans. 


Mahdnyw was at the Head of the 
latter. A Man whom Corruption could 
not taint, nor Honours ſeduce. He felt 
the Diſtreſs of Sumatra with infinite 
Senſibility; and painted it in his Orations 
with much Glow of Colouring, and 
in the moſt maſterly Manner. He de- 
ſcribed the Iniquities of the Miniſter ; 
receded to their Sources ; delineated the 
Paths through which they had paſſed, 
and prognoſticated the Goal to which 
they muſt arrive. In all this he was ſe⸗ 


conded 6 


| 


= I» The Hiſtory of the 
conded by the Demagogian Revolters, 
who now pretended to be convinced of 


the dangerous Situation of Affairs, and 
the er of a — 


| Amurath was taken to his Fathers 
and the opponent Demagogi, with Hearts 
elate, expected the Fall of Zimri, as the 
Conſequence of the new King's aſcend- 
ing the Throne, But, alas! they were 
diſappointed. One Speech, in the lower 
Aſſembly, from the Lips of him whom 
the Revolters had beheld as undone, re- 
conciled him and the Sovereign. All 
Reſentment of paſt Tranſactions died 
away at this Proof of his being equally 
adapted to ſerve the Adminiſtration of 
Amurat the Second, as he had been of 
his Predeceflor. He continued in Power 
and in Exertion of the fame Means of 
preſerving it, which had been purſued in 
the preceding Reign: And the Bafileans 
and their Demagogian Aſſociates perſiſted 
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in delineating the Miſchiefs which he 
brought upon the Nation. OY 


The Subjects of Cochinchina had in- 
ſulted the Commerce of the Sumatrans 3 
had taken their Ships; confiſcated their 
Cargoes ; enſlaved the common Sailors, 
and cutting the Captain's Ears off, had 
inſolently commanded the Sufferer to 
carry them to his King. Commercial 
Intereſt is of too ſelfiſh a Nature to ſub- 
mit implicitly to lawful Controul : And 
in this Violation of Treaties, the Mer- 
chants exclaimed with unremitting Ve- 
hemence againſt Zinri. The Bafilean: 
and the Demagogian Malcontents joined 
them in their Arguments and Invectives; 
and laid the full Evidence of his Mal- 
Adminiſtration before the Council and 
the Nation. In this they were ſupported 
buy the Heir apparent to the Throne, 
- whoſe Liberality and Virtues had render- 

him the Darlin ng of the People; and 
| whoſe 
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__ whoſe Tenderneſs for the Sumatrans f u- 
perſeded all other Conſiderations. 


7 The Cochinchineſs continued obſtinate 
in their Demands, confiding, that Zimri 
would accede to every Thing rather than 
- commence Hoſtilities, and riſque his Seat 
of Power. In this they were not miſ- 
taken: His Conceſſions were flagrant, 
and only improved the Nation's Reſent- 
ment. At length, he was compelled in- 
to a War 3 the King of Cocbin- 
china. 


. There are few Boſoms in which a Se- 
ries of ſucceſsful Iniquity does not create 
Arrogance and Security. The Time of 

_ elefting Repreſentatives was | reyolved. 
The Bafileans and the Malcontents of 
the Demagogi exerted themſelves to be 
choſen Repreſentatives. The Nation ſe- 
conded their Views, and Zimri became 
more remiſs in fixing the Elections on his 
— ; relying, indeed, on the too 
flagrant 
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flagrant Experience, that, on whatever 
Principles Men were choſen, the Majority 
would revolt; obey the Senſations of Self- 
Intereſt; and liſt beneath his Banner of 
Corruption. In this he deceived himſelf. 
He ſaw not that the very Principle, which 
he had fo affiduouſly encouraged as his 
Support, would now become his Subver- 
ſion. Many of the Demagogi, in Obe- 
dience to thoſe intereſted Views, which 
he had conſtantly inculcated as the true 
Directors of Mens Actions, deſerted him 
and united with the Bafileans and the 
Malcontents. The Majority of the 
lower Houſe was againſt him. He re- 
ſigned that Power which he could no 
longer preſerve. When deteſted by the 
Nation, as an Enemy to its Welfare, and 
deemed the moſt proper Object of con- 
dign Puniſhment, he was ennobled ay 
his Prince. 


Being depoſed, he greatly complained 
of the Deſertion of his Friends. And 
he 
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he ſeemed to wonder that Men ſhould i no 


longer poſſes the Qualities which belong 
to Virtue alone, after he had ſpent his 
| whale Life | in eradicating that: Principle. 


* i With his Fall Tjbet aſſumed the Reins 
3 7 Meera of Adminiſtration ; and the Demagogi ſtili 


filled the Places at Court; and by this 
Time the Malaccans and all India wete 
involved in War. The Nabobs had hired 
their Subjects Lives to the Sumatrans : 
And the Armies of the latter were ſent 
to ſupport the Emperor's Cauſe, whilſt 
the Wer againſt Cochinchina was ſcarcely 
attended to. Such was the Iſſue of this 
Change of Miniſters. Libet, with Ta- 
lents ſuperior to moſt Men, after having 
condemned the late Miniſtry, with all 
the Powers of Eloquence, now proved, 
that the moſt ſanguine Profeſſion may 
reach no farther than the Lips. The 
Taxes and Expences, which had been 
long complained of with ſuch Reaſon 
under Zimri, were now encreaſed. And 
the 
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the whole Event of this Change of 
Hands conſiſted in entering more deeply 
into the Meaſures which had been lo 
juſtly condemned before the Diſmiſſion I 
of the late Ruler. The Bafileans pro- 
nounced in the Senate, that the ſure Me- 
thod of conciliating Power was to in- 
flame the Oppreſſion of the People: And 
that the Intereſts of Golconda directed the 
Conduct of the Sumatran State. 
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With Parts a to all, 4 Uſbek 11 
ſumed an Aſcendancy that was ** to 


none. He conſidered the aſſociate Dema- 

gogi as ſubaltern Officers, deſtined to obeß 
his Commands; and to raiſe Subſidies, in 
Support of the Extravagance of his Trea- 
ty-making and Alliances. In Conſe- 
_ quence, of this, and the undeviating 
Principle of the Demagogi, which can 
bear no Man who excludes them from 
equal Power, Amurath was compel- 
led to remove him from the Mini- 

ſtry ; and the two Rbedi ſucceeded to the - 
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Admllkiftririon. Meaſures continued in 
the ſame Courſe. The Taxes, Supplies, 
and foreign Subſidies encreaſed, even more 
than under their Predeceſſors: And it 
was faid by their Opponents, they grew 
in Favour with their King, in Proportion 
F the Subjects were accumulated with 
impoſts. | e 
Amurath the Second fill retained a 
' ſtrong Attachment to U/beh, who had 
proceeded with leſs Heſitation in comply- 
ing with his martial Inclinations than 


the Rhedi. He reſolved, therefore, to 


reſtore him to the Head of the Admini- 
ftration. One Sun roſe upon his Aſcent 
to Power, and the ſecond fat after his 
P. e e 


It was on this Occaſion the Banger 
demonſtrated the true Principles of their 
Party, and their Opinions of Kings. 
They menaced their Prince with Peſer- 
tion if he continued Uſbet in the Mini- 
1 5 | | N ſtry. 


* 
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ftry. A Demonſtration, that without 


f ruling him and the Nation they would | 


no' longer remain in Office : And this at 
a Time when there was Rebellion in the 
Land. Theſe were the Men that, 


branding the Bg/ileans with being Friends 


of Abdallab, and Enemies of their 
Country, offered Violence to their So- 
| vergign to __ their Power, and they 


2 "Th * 2 through the Midi 


of Defeat, Encreaſe of Debts, Taxes, 
Placemen, Penſioners and Corruption, 
till it concluded in a Peace, in which the 


Cauſe of Hoſtilities with Malacca were 


_ unſettled; the Claims of Sumatra on 
Cocbinchina neglected; thoſe of Golconda 
ſatisfied ; and the Nation eighty Mil- 
lions of Golden Rupees in Debt. 


«Prada: 1 reſtored, the Rhedi con- 
tinued at the Head of the Sumatran Af- 
: fairs: It no longer required the Talents 
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of a Stateſman to direct the Nation. The 
Miniſters heſitated but little at whatever 
Meaſures they purſued; ſince they were 
ſure of having them avowed and ſupport- 
ed by a Majority of the grand Council: 
And towards preſerving this, the Encreaſe 
of Places and Penſions, by the Im poſts 
and Extravagance of the preſent and pre- 
ceding Miniſters, had furniſhed more 
ample Means. In this Manner the Powers 
of Deſtruction encreaſed with its Effects, 
and tlie Miniſter became firmer in his 
Seat, in Proportion | as the ne for re- 
: moving * augmented. 


The natural Con n of Peace be- 
tween States where nothing is ſettled on 
a ſtable Foundation, is a Renewal of 
Hoſtilities on the firſt Occaſion which 
offers. The Colonies of the Sumatrans 
and Malaccans had greatly encreaſed in 
Terria Auſtrialis, and frequent Diſſentions 
aroſe between them, not only on freſh 
Occurrences, but from the unſettled State 
1 | | in 


in which their Ba dies were left at 
the late Pacification. 


The Sumatrans called for War, and 
the Miniſtry were forced into it. The 
firſt Succeſſes of the Malaccans were 
| ſuch; that a Kind of Deſpondency grew 
up in the People of Sumatra; together 
with an utter Averſion from the Miniſtry. 
The Sumatran Troops were diſcomfited 
in Terra Auftrialis: And one of their 


Iſland Colonies was taken by the Malac- 


cans ; ; after a long Knowledge of their 
Intentions on that Place, and a Power 
of ſending a naval Force, which muſt 
have defeated the whole Defign. If the 
Miniſtry, acquieſced in this Conqueſt, 
in order to create a Diſtaſte for con- 
tinuing War, as it was then ſaid, they 
were deceived in their Idea. The Ha- 
tred of the People grew every Day more 


envenomed againſt them on that Account. 


At length, Miſpan, Member of the 


lower Houſe, haran gued that Aſſembly 


"3 on 
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on their Mal-Adminiſtration ; and on the 
fatal Effects, which the Preference of the 
Territories of Golconda had brought, and 


muſt bring upon Sumatra. The Popu- 


lace ſeconded his Views; the Reſult 
of it was, his being placed in the ſu- 
preme Seat of Adminiſtration ; and the 
ſame Men, who had been fo extra- 
vagantly condemned by him, raped 
in their former Stations. | 


With this Change of the Mair, the | 
national Affairs changed alſo, The Su- 


. matrans, in general, prevailed wherever 
they oppoſed the Melaccons. Victories 


were gained by Moments and by Miracles; 


And the Affairs of the Matic Continent, 


and the Territories of Golconda, which 


had been ſo virulently exclaimed againſt 


as the Source of Ruin, were now ſupport- 
ed at a more enormous Expence than ever. 


Notwithſtanding which the Sumatrans 


5 believed, that Miſpan was leading them to 
| Happineſs 17 the very ſame Path, and in a 


mor e 


more accelerated Progreſſion than that Y 
which they had averred the Rhedi had 


been conducting them to Deſtruction. f 
Such was the Faſcination of Victory on 


the Minds of a People, who, in the 
Commencement of Hoſtilities had de- 
ſpaired of Succeſs. During this Pro- 
greſs the national Debt amounted to one 
hundred and twenty Millions of golden 


Rupees: And more Money was raiſed in 


one Year, to ſupply the Armies, Navies 
and Auxiliaries of Sumatra; to pay the 


national Intereſt, maintain the royal 


Houſhold, and feed Placemen and Pen- 
\Goners, than the annual Income of the 


whole Lands of the Kingdom amounted 


to. Taxes were riſen to ſo immenſe a 
Degree, that fifteen Rupees, out of every 
twenty which were ſpent, would hardly 
diſcharge thoſe Impoſts: And what may 
ſeem amazing, the Means, by which this 
enormous Supply was levied, had ariſen 
from the gradual Encreaſe of national 
N ls 
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In Order to furniſh ſtate Emergen- 


cies, during former Wars, a Company 


had been iuſtituted, with Liberty to make 


Paper equal to Gold, in the common Ne- 


gociations of Money in Sumatra. By 
this Contrivance the Decreaſe of Bullion 


being leſs perceptible, Money might be re- 


mitted to ſupply the Armies and Auxiliaries 
on the Afatic Continent, with leſs Mur- 
muring : And the Power of transferring 


the national Loan from Hand to Hand, 


afforded the Means of _ furniſhing the 
State in one Year with twice the Coin 


which now remained in the Iſland. 


if With this Augmentation of Expence, 
the Opportunity of enriching more of the 


Demagogi encreaſed alſo: And all of 


that Party ſtrove who ſhould obtain Seats 
in the grand Council, as the moſt propi- 
tious Path on which Men could enter. 
The Profeſſors of Juriſprudence, no longer 
excluded from the Aſſembly, found this 
the certain — to Preferment and Riches, - 
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by enjoying the moſt lucrative Poſts in the 
Law : And the Soldiery in Advancements 
to higher Commands. Merchants en- 
riched themſelves by Contracts; Bankers 


by Remittances; and the landed Men by 
pulling from the Supplies, in Poſt and 


Penſions, what might - outweigh their 
Taxes. Many engaged therein to mend 


a tattered Fortune, and ' ſcreen them 
ſelves from the Purſuit of Juſtice.” - And 


it was become the Intereſt of ſo many 
Individuals to vote for the Continuance 
of War; that the Confideration of the 
public Welfare loſt all its Weight 'there- 
in: And though every Man was con- 
vinced, that Ruin was at Hand; yet, 
few conducted themſelves, as if they be- 
lieved that Day would ever arrive. 


Many of the Cities and Towns, who 
ſent Repreſentatives to the national Coun- 
cul, implicitly elected thoſe Men, whom 
the Miniſtry nominated. And, as every | 


Man's Intereſt and Advantage was propor- 
toned 
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Hy to the Number of 8 3 
he could return ; the Nobles, who were 
now encreaſed beyond all conſtitu- 
tional Proportion, and rich. Plebeians, 
who were ennohled on that Account, 
purchaſed Towns, for the Sake of com- 
n the Choice of their Rez 'E 
tatives. | 

And that. no Encouragement 1 be 
omitted, which might induce the Needy 
to ſeek Seats in the Aſſembly, as ſuch were 
maſt open to Corruption, that Privilege 
of being free from Arreſts was continued 
during the whole Period of the fame 
Council. Thus the Shadow only of this 
ineſtimable Privilege of forming one 
Eſtate of the Conſtitution, remained 
with the Plebeians. The Miniſter was, 
in fact, the M aſter of the two Aſſem- 
| blies. : Bal. . 


The! primary 8 of the Chief i in 


44 now conſiſted i in procuring a Ma- 
| yy of Yours: in 2, the lower Houſe, to 


* 
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ſupport his Superiority. 5 And a8 there 


were at all Times Rivale for the ſame 
jority envtealed, and the Subje's Sate, 


ings annually augmented to ſupply the 
Means of this ſiniſter Influence, In Con- 


ſequence of which they granted all thaſe 


Things that were laid before them. 


The next Care was to provide a Set of 
Men who would undertake to ſupply the 


* 


Money which the Senate might grant: And 


theſe were as eaſily found as the former, 
and by the ſame Means. In all their 
1 the Opportunity of enrich 


as the raifing Supplies for national - and 
miniſterial Exigencies, depended greatly 
on trafficing the public Loans from Hand 
to Hand, by a Set of Men, who were 
engaged in that Buſineſs, notwithſtand- 
ing the Laws were expreſſly inhibiting 
ſuch Practices, thoſe, who dealt therein, 


werenotonly permitted, with Impunity, to 


exert 


" 
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exert every Means of fraudulentImpoſition, 


but aſſiſted with fallacious Means from 
Miniſters, to keep that Object i in continual 


Circulation, and to delude the Unwary. 


To enumerate the Iniquities of all 
ws were employed under the Gover:: - 
ment, would be endleſs : Since an uni- 
verſal Indulgence was granted to all De- 
grees; and all exerted it to the ut- 


Such then were i cada as 
fiery Friends of the Mihiſtry ; ; and ſuch 


the Effects of the continued Admini- 


ſtration of the Demagogi. Thoſe De- 
famers of the Baſileant; thoſe Enemies 
of Oppreſſion and kingly Power; who, 


having ſapped the Foundations of pub- 
lic and private Virtue, and aboliſhed the 


Influence of the Intereſt of Individuals a 
towards ſupporting the common Good, 


by making it more advantageous to 


the Members of the Senate, to be- 


tray their Cau WY than to protec their 


Con- 
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* the Encreaſe of the Sumatran Laws, 
and of the Conſequences thereof on the 
Adminiftration of . and 9 G 


vernment. 


T the Time in which Vrabim 
aſcended the Throne of Sumatra, 

the Laws were not ſo numerous, but that h 
the whole Intent of them was within the 


Reach of the human Capacity. But as 
Immorality encreaſed, and every Means 
of Deceit was put in Practice; ; as new 


Circumſtances created new Reaſons of 
Controul, and Lawyers in the lower 
Houſe embarraſſed every public Act, in 
order to promote the Spirit of Litigiouſ- 


neſs, wy became too multifarious and ex- 


tenſive, 
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tente; to be well comprehended ; and 
too complex and confuſed, not to be diſs 
cordant. By this Event the Letter of the | 
Law could no longer be obſerved in ma- 
ny Inſtances ; at leaſt, it was impoſſible 
to adhere to the Expreſſion, where that 
was different, in diſtinct Laws, on the 

ſame Subject. a> 


Judges had now an Opportunity of 
complying with the Views of Powen, 
hitherto unknown by ſelecting that Law, 
or Part of it, which would beſt ſerve 
their Purpoſes. Nor was this the only 
Evil which reſulted therefrom : 'The 
Confuſion of Right which aroſe from the 
different Conceptions of thoſe juriſdictive 
Magiſtrates on ſach Contrarieties, created 
| an; Inſtability of Decifion, which proved 

extremely perplexing to the Subjects. It 
was no uncommon Incident. to find two 
ſuch Men of good Underſtanding diame- 
_ rrically oppoſite in their Opinions on the 
ſame 2 ; and ſometimes n of 
them 


The Hiſtory of * 


"Yer con tradictory to 1 on of 
| Js. - fions, exactly ſimilar as the different Parts 
pol, choſe Inſtitutes happened to prevail in 
5 his Mind, at the Moment of Deciſion: 
8 And all this from no other Cauſe than the 
Impoſſibility of any Arguments appear- 
ing at all Times equally valid. x 


O 


3 \.FY 


From this Variety of Determination 
aroſe a Diſcontent with the Judgments of 
C1 the Tribunal; a Repetition of trying the 
1% fame Cauſe; and Appeals from Court to 
1H Court, in Search of Juſtice. And by 
1 theſe Circumſtances, the Expence of ob- 
' taining Right, became ſo enflamed, or an 
Impoſſibility of proceeding farther, that 
the Law itſelf was not the leaſt grieyous 
of the Sumatran Oppreſſions. Even to 
ſuch Degree, that the Property, which, 
not a Century before, had proved an 
| 2 Subſiſtence for a Family, was 
now become an Object that Prudence 
would diſcourage any Man from attempt- 
ing to acquire by Law. 
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In Conſequence of this Contrari 


in | Deciſion, Intricacy, Expence and 


Length of Time to obtain Right ; Men 
of iniquitous Intentions were tempted to 
carry them into Execution, in Hopes of 


eſcaping from the Purſuit of the Legiſla- 
ture, by the Protection of one or other 


of the above Particulars, or from the 
Whole combined. In this Manner the 
Encreaſe and Encouragement of Villainy 
augmented with the Laws, which were 
| framed to ſuppreſs it: And thoſe for whoſe 
Safeguard they were inſtituted, were not on- 
lyleſs ſheltered from evil Deſi gns; butmore 
reſcinded from obtaining Juſtice, by the 
gon Eee vwilich accompanied it. 


Such were the Circumſtances which at- 


| tended Conteſts for Property. In Affairs 
relative to Actions denominated crimi- 
nal, Innovations equally fatal to the Se- 
curity of the Subjects had been introduced. 
The previous Tribunal of the plebeian 


Inqueſt, that ſalutary Guard againſt unjuſt 


Vol. I. 3 Pro- 
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\ Proſecution, was in many Inſtances ſup- 
planted. Accuſations were no more 
brought before them, in order to decide, 
whether the Offence ſaid to be commit- 
ted, did, or did not, exiſt. The Accuſer 
applied to the Judges for Permiſſion to 
proſecute the Perſon from whom he had, 
or pretended to have, received IIl- treat- 
ment; and it was in their Power to in- 
dulge, or to reſtrain that vindictive Incli- 
nation. This Circumſtance, though wide- 
1y different from that of appealing to the 
grand Inqueſt, was yet, in all Caſes where 
Power, Prejudice, or Inclination inter- 
fered not, of great Utility. But in 
Inſtances, where the general Safety 
ought moſt immediately to have operated; 
vrhere the Protection of the Subject deſerv- 
ed to have been the chief Concern of the 
Laws; even that previous Permiſſion 


of the Judges was ſuperceded. 
q The King's Agent, had obtruded the 


| Privilege of ein Proſecutions in 


his 
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his Majeſty's Name againſt all ſuch Men, 


whom the Miniſtry might pleaſe to ac- 
cuſe; and even without aſking Leave 
from the Judges. By theſe Means, what- 
ever Perſon in Favour of his Country, 
might manifeſt by his literary Publica- 
tions, the injurious Conduct of Miniſters, 
was expoſed to be at much Expence 


in preparing his Defence, though at the 
Moment of Trial he was ſure of ap- 


pearing innocent. Againſt ſuch Pro- 
ceedings he had no Redreſs by the 


Cuſtoms of Sumatra, becauſe the Proceſs 


was carried on by the King, who paid 
no Coſts. And his Guiltleſſneſs, though it 
availed him againſt legal Puniſhment, was 


ineffectual againſt Malice and Expence. In 


Conſequence of this Privilege in that 


Agent, the Subjects were leaſt protęct- 


ed from Injury, where it was moſt re- 
quired. Few, therefore, had Inclina- 
tion to write in their Country's Defence; 
and waſte their Money to ſhield them- 
ſelves from Power, for the Sake. of 
Q 2 Truth. 
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Truth. And it was ruinous to thofe who 
dared to declare their Sentiments, and 


poſſeſſed not wherewithal to effect their 


_ Vindication. This, then, was a Cir- 
cumſtance highly oppreſſive of the moſt 
neceſſary of all Truths and of all Li- 


berties, and ſtrangely contradictory to the 
Genius of the Conſtitution. 


Even the plebeian Part of the Tribu- 


| nal, that Reſtraint to the ſiniſter Exerciſe 


of Authority in the eſtabliſhed Judges, 
loft, by Degrees, its falutary Effect. 


It had been. too long a fatal Cuſtom in 


Proſecutions of the Crown, for Writings 
offenſive to Miniſters todirect the Plebeians. 
Not to judge of the Criminality of the Pub- 


lication; but whether the Perſon accuſed 


was, or was not the Author of it: A 
Circumſtance not only contradictory to 
that Inſtitution of the plebeian Part of 
the Tribunal, againſt the Verdict of which 


the Judge could not legally decide; but 
even ſo far ſubverſive thereof. And this 


In- 
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| Incapacity of lawfully departing from the 
Opinion of the twelve Plebeians, is a 
Demonſtration, that they not only deter- 
mined of the Exiſtence of thoſe Actions, 
which were brought before them, but of 
their Legality alſo. The Power of de- 
ciding whether a Fact has, or has not, 
been committed, unleſs it be ſuppoſed 
criminal, can conſtitute no Part of judi- 
cial Enquiry. It can be no Crime to 
write a Book, but an offenfive Book. 
And, as that Offenſiveneſs is the Cauſe 


of Accuſation; ſo is it the jeg of the 
plebeian Judgment. 


Notwithſtanding the Plebeians were 
_ equally Judges of the Law as of the 
Fact, and ſworn to give their Verdict ac- 
cording to Evidence; yet was it a too 
common Cauſe of Complaint, that the 
Influence of Power outweighed the Love 
of Truth and Juſtice; and that Men 
were pronounced guilty, where no Wit- 
neſs had been called to give TTY 
relative to Guilt. | 
* In 
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In all Cauſes where Power had Malig- 
nancy or Oppreſſion in View, the Men 
who were deſtined to that important 
Duty were feleted from amongſt thoſe 
whoſe Principles were conſentaneous 
thereto; or whoſe Livelihood depended 
on the Will of the Miniſter. When, if 
peradventure, they poſtponed all intereſted 
Conſiderations to the Love of Juſtice, and 
delivered a Verdict diſcordant to the Cauſe 
of the Proſecution, they were ſent hack to 
re- conſider the Subject; under which Cir- 
eumſtance few preſerved the Reſolution 
of pettiſtiny g in their former Declara- 
tion. 


In Affairs, where Power Was not cons 
cerned, as Corruption had almoſt univer- 
ally tainted the Nation, the Plebeians who 
were engaged on judicial Occaſions, too 
often followed the Emotions of private 
Sentiments rather than the Evidence of 
F . and too frequently, where the 


Laws 
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Laws were explicit and expreſs, the 
Judgment was violent and unjuſt. 


From Conſiderations of theſe Circum- 
ftances, ſo ſubverſive of the very Exiſt- 
ence of a free State, the Sumatrans grew 
timid in their Reprehenſions of public 
Conduct ; and ſhrunk from explaining to 
their Fellow-Subjects the Cauſes of Op- 
preſſion and the Means -of remedying 
them, leſt the vindictive Wrath of mi- 
niſterial Power might purſue them to 
Deſtruction. | 


The ſame Miſchief, in an inferior De- 


gree, aroſe from the Arrogance of ſupe- 
rior Wealth. Men of mean Condition 
and of ſmall Property acquieſced with 
Injury, to avoid the total Ruin which was 


inſeparable from engaging againſt the 


Opulent, even in the cleareſt Points of 
Juſtice. Hence, a Kind of laviſh Obe- 
dience ſtole upon the People, which, at 


firſt, corroding the fair Face of Freedom, 
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at length, devoured the whole Subſtance. 
For Slavery conſiſts not ſo much in being 
obedient to the Will of one Man, as in 
being excluded from that F acility of ob- 
taining Juſtice, which, in a State of Lai 
berty is the Lot of all Ranks of the 
Community. 


Buy theſe Outworks the moſt egregious 
Offenders were ſecured from the moſt ir- 
reſiſtible of all Reſtraints upon their 
Miniſtry, the public Indignation. They 
no longer dreaded the Reprehenſion and 
Reſentment of their Fellow- Subjects. 
And, as Iniquity encreaſed amongſt them, 

private Vice found Shelter and Protection. 
It was now no longer lawful to proclaim 
the deſtructive Practices of deſigning 
Men with Impunity. Truth and the 
Preſervation of others from being de- 
ceived; were no more a Juſtification of 
diſcloſing the Iniquities of the Inſi- 
dious. The Profligacy of the Times 
made it . that the moſt aban- 
a del 
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doned Villain ſhould be equally ſecur- 
ed from public Sarcaſm and Con- 
tempt, with the moſt virtuous Citizen. 
Nay, the Truth, in ſuch Caſes, was con- 
ſidered as an Aggrevation of Offence ; be- 
cauſe the Accuſation being true, the Ob- | 
| jefts of their Invective and Diſdain mit 
thereby receive the greater Injury. af 
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In this Manner the fallacious Pretexts, 
of preſerving private Character and public 
Tranquility ſupplanted the moſt effectual 
Means of ſupporting both; and of ſup- 
preſſing Villainy, where it was moſt to 
be apprehended. Vice felt the Encou- 
ragement, and encreaſed; whilſt national 
Probity was deprived of its moſt effectual 
Support. It was more ſafe ſor the Opu- 
lent to commit Offences, than for the 
meaner People to reprehend them. Truth 
found no Preference to Falſehood ; and 
the Laws were perverted to the Antiitelis 5 
of all legiſlative e | 
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Such being the Changes which were 
crept into the State, Power no longer 
needed to exceed the Bounds of theſe In- 
novations, in order to puniſh thoſe who 
oppoſed miniſterial Meaſures. The very 
Means of protecting Innocence and Truth 
were converted to the Suppreſſion of 
both. By this Revolution in the Laws that 
honeſt Reſentment which conſtantly ariſes | 
againſt the arbitrary Exertion of exceſ- 
five Power, like a Body ftruck with. a 
paralytic Acceſs, was reduced to Inſenſi- 
bility, and rendered motionleſs : And the 
Security from popular Reprehenſion with 
which Men obnoxious to miniſterial 
Rulers had hitherto been ſeverely treated, 
was added to the Temptation of 'the vin- 
dictive Spirit of Oppreſſion, that ſtood in 
Need of no ſuch Encouragement towards 
_ inflicting Inj * 


The tyrannic Principles of the Dema- 
gogi having thus converted the Legiſlature 
to become the Inſtruments of their op- 
preſſive 
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preſſive Spirit, were now ſecure from the 


popular Indignation. And when any 
Man preſumed to deſcribe, with the ut- 
moſt Verity, the Cauſe, Progreſs, and 
Effects of this pernicious Party, and was 
ptniſhed ; it was no longer a Violation 
of Liberty, nor the Effect of Deſpotiſm ; 


it was the Law that inflicted Puniſhment, 


they ſaid, and Laws muſt be preſerved in 
their due Energy, or Government muſt 
expire. As if thoſe Men who had ſmn- 


thered Truth, ſubverted the Conſtitution, - 


and legiſlatively eſtabliſhed Oppreſſion, 
were not infinitely more the Enemies of 
true Government, than thoſe who exceed- 


ed the Bounds thereof at particular Times, 
open to Contempt, Purſuit and Puniſh- 


ment. 


8 


In this Gas the Miſchiefs which had 


occaſionally riſen from illegal Violence, | 


were become general. And ſanctified 


by the Votes of the Majority of the 


| Demagogi in the grand - Council, re- 
ceived 
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received the ability of national Inſti- 

The Means being- thus eſtabliſhed, the 
next Care was to provide thoſe who were 
moſt adapted to the carrying them into 
Execution. On this Account it became 
no uncommon Cuſtom for the Miniſtry 
to promote ſuch Men to the high Offices 
of Judicature, whoſe Principles being 
conſentaneous to their own, were prepared 
to execute with Vigour what was inſti- 
tuted with Oppreſſion. By theſe Pro- 
ceedings, long and undeviatingly purſued 
by the Demagogi, that Safety and Protec- 
tion which the Laws of Sumatra had af- 
forded to Truth and Spirit of Freedom 
in all Degrees of the Subjects, were no 
more; and the legiſlative Power became 


the great Cauſe of their Grievance and 
_— 


To expect that the plebeian Repre- 
ſentatives, who had furniſhed Power 
. with ſuch Inſtruments would be active 


in 
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in calling thoſe to an Account who had 
applied them to the Completion of their 
criminal Defigns, was to expect that the 
whole Order of 'Things would be in- 
verted. AS ring 
Whilſt a Miniſter, and a corrupt Ma- 
jority of the two Eſtates, coincided in 
the fame Schemes and arbitrary Views, 
it was impracticable to call the former to 
Account for his Tranſgreſſions by the 
plebeian Aſſembly. To accuſe him 
whom they had abetted in all his Mea- 
| ſures, was to condemn themfelves. And 
when, at any Time, a Miniſter of accu- 
mulated Mal-Adminiftration had been 
borne away by the Torrent of Oppoſi- 
tion, and ſome other of the Demagogt 
had ſeated himſelf in Power; for they 
| were Friends to one another no longer 
than it was their Intereſt, the Conduct 
of the former was either not examined 
into, or in ſo futile and evaſive a Pro- 
cedure, that it became viſible, beyond 
N 3 5 
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che Concealment of Egyptian Darkneſs, 
that the Inveſtigation. of Profligacy and 
Malverſation was not the Object of 
their Reſearch. Thoſe who ſucceeded 
to command, cooled from the Vigour of 
the Chace, by diſabling the Quarry. Con- 
ſcious of intending the like Management, 
they deemed it Imprudence in Exceſs to 
make public Examples of notorious Of- 
fenders ; and teach the Nation what to 
expect on ſimilar Occaſions. Preſentiment 
| ſuggeſted what might prove their future 
Fate. They gave the Vermin Life, 
which they had ran down : And, ſecured 
in Power, protected him whom they had 
- purſued fo vehemently in full Cry. Hence 
the Purſuit of Profligacy ſprung from the 
| Luſt of domineering, and the ſole Effect 
of changing miniſterial Managers in Su- 
matra, was an Exacerbation of Grievance. 
on the Community. 


CHAP, 


CA PE oe” 


On the Effects of introducing new Senti- 
ments into the Sumatran Religion. 


THE Virtuous are frequently de- 
ceived by that Confidence which 
they repoſe on the Imagination, that all 
Men are actuated by Principles ſimilar 
to their own. But the Vicious are never 
at Eaſe in their Purſuits, whilſt the Poſ- 
ſibility of being diſappointed ſubſiſts. 
From theſe different Diſpoſitions, the 
beſt and moſt Intelligent too frequently 
miſcarry; and the moſt abandoned too 
commonly ſucceed. 


It is of little Conſequence to aſcertain, 
whether the Introduction of new Ways 
4 of 
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of thinking on religious Subjects begat 
the political Principles of the Demagogi; 
or the latter generated the former. 
Which ever of them might precede, they 
ſoon united, and conſtantly held toge- 
ther; were alike inſeparable from that 
Party, and equally applied by them to- 
wards obtaining the Ends of their Am- 
bition. 


\ 


The W were convinced, chat 
thoſe who believed and obeyed the Doc- 
trines of Soteer, would be little apt to re- 
on | from the Inſtitutes of the Conſtitu- 
And as long as Virtue, Integrity 
ine Obedience to legal Authority were 
ineulcated and received as divine Ordi- 
nances; ſo long it would remain imprac- 
ticable, perfectly, to eſtabliſh their ſpurious 
and oppreſſive Tenets over the Minds of 
their Fellow-S ubj ects; or ſeduce them 
from the Eſteem of their ancient and 
I ace in order to inftitute thoſe 1 

: which 
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which would authorize a greater Exertion 


of arbitrary Power. 


The favourite Maxim of this inſidi ous 5 
Generation had long conſiſted in aſſerting 


that all Men being reaſonable Creatures, 
were equally entitled to think, and to 
determine for themſelves, in Affairs of 
Religion. And that as they were an- 
ſwerable, in a future Exiſtence, for their 
Actions in the preſent, it was Preſumption 
in, any Man to lay down Rules for the 


Belief of others, or to controul their Sen- 


timents on that Subject. 


\ 


SR? 


It is impoſſible for the moſt conſum- 
mate Cunning to have advanced a more 


enſnaring Propofition. Vanity, like a 
hungry Falcon, ſeized on it immediately. 
Self-Sufficiency, that too inſeparable In- 
mate of the human. Heart, ſo prompt to 
be cajoled into high Opinion of its great 


Abilities, imparted Stability thereto : And 
even that Credulity, which they were fo di- 
. — ligently . 
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ligently exploding in Subjects of Religion, 
was too ſucceſsfully applied to in eſtabliſh- 
ing this very Innovation. 


To the Propagation of this Doctrine 
there had, indeed, exiſted no Objection, 
had the Belief of ſuch Tenets induced 
no inauſpicious Influence on the Hap- 
pineſs and good Order of eſtabliſhed 
Polity. But, inaſmuch as it muſt prove 
extremely influential on the Morals of 
the Nation, it required the utmoſt Ne- 
ceſſity of being ſuppreſſſe. | 


For unleſs it can be proved, hat Men | 
may be too much encouraged to Vir- 
tue, and too ſtrongly withheld from 
Vice, Arguments equally coercive with 
thoſe againſt permitting them to decide 

for themſelves on temporal and legiſla- 
tive Affairs, and to act in Conſequence 
thereof, may be brought againſt this 
univerſal Indulgence reſpecting Religious. 
The Minds of the Sumatrans being let 


looſe from all Obligation of the conſti- 
tutional - 
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tutional Mode of Religion and eſtabliſhed 
Faith, became like the Needle deprived 


of its magnetic Virtue, which points in- 


diſcriminately to all Parts, and no longer 
affords Direction or Aſſiſtance to the be- 


wildered Mariner. All thoſe who de- 


parted from the ancient Worſhip, de- 
viated into every Extravagance which 
Error and Artifice are capable of ſuggeſt- 
ing, and afforded the moſt favourable 
Occaſions to deſigning Men of erecting 
themſelves in Power at the Heads of 
thoſe Sects, and to Miniſters of DD 
them in their Cauſe. 


It is impoſſible that Men can re- 
ſpect their King, who no longer revere 
their God. And all poſſible Care 
was taken, that the Propenſity to the 
latter might be as effectually effaced 
as to the former. With a View to ac- 
compliſh that End, as Mankind 1s ever 
inclined to conceive great Ideas of that 
Being, whoſe Sublimity is expreſſed by 
the 9 and Magnificence of thoſe 

"A Ob- 
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244 The Hiſtory of the 
Objects which affect the Senſes, the 
Temples dedicated to Soteer were to be 
diveſted of their ornamental Parts. Nei- 
ther Pictures, nor Statues were to remain 
therein, repreſentative of the Sufferings 
which their God had undergone, and the 
Acts which he performed for the Feli- 
city of Man. The Altar, conſecrated to 
the Commemoration of that Sacrifice 

which he offered on the Crofs, was 

ſtripped of all Decoration, and reduced 

to a common Table. The Powers, of 
Harmony, which animate and ſuſtain the 
Fervour of Adoration ; the Act of kneel- 

ing, ſo aptly expreſſive of that Humility, 
becoming Beings who ſupplicate before 
the Throne of the Omnipotent, were 
deemed idolatrons and exploded. And 
all Means of ſuſtaining, by the Influ- 
ence of the Senſes, an exalted Idea of 
the Divinity, which ought to be inſe- 
parable from an eſtabliſhed Religion, in 
a powerful Kingdom, being eradicated, 
Men, no "ION: awed * the Magnifi- 


cCence 
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cence of. the Abode, degenerated in they 


Conceptions of that ſupreme Being who. 


was ſuppoſed more immediately to reſide 
therein. As the Temples ſunk in Grandeur, 
and Worſhip declined in Pomp, the Ice of 
Irreyerence gradually benummed the Spirit 
of Devotion, and Hypocriſy and Fana- 
ticiſm ſupplied the illuſive Appearance 
thereof; for without it thoſe Reyolters 
were leſs able to deceive. 


The Temples being deprived of this 


aweful Influence, it was thought neceſſa- 


ry that the Servants of the Deity ſhould 


be diveſted of all external Tokens of 
Reſpect. It had been abſurd to deface the 
Fane, and leave the Prieſt ſtill decorated. 
That Habit, therefore, which had for 
Ages. been worn by the Prieſthood, to 
_ diſtinguiſh them from the Laity, which 
impreſſed Eſteem on others for the ſacred 
Office to which. the Wearers were de- 
voted; and reminded themſelves of that 
Decorum which ought to accompany all 

„„ their 
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their Actions was condemned as the Garb 


of Idolatry. Abhorrence was to be ſpread 
on all the ſacerdotal Order of the eſta- 
bliſhed Faith, and their diſtinctive Veſt- 
ments were now to expreſs their Revolt 
from the Doctrines of Soteer to thoſe of 
Paganiſm. In this Manner the ſeditious 
Spirit of depoſing every Inſtitute or Cu- 
ſtom to which Time, Utility and Reve- 
rence had imparted Sanction, was to 
overbear all Oppoſition to the aſpiring 
Reſolves of thoſe er e Rebele to 
their God. 


But as deſigning Men muſt diſguiſe 
the real Motive, by giving a deluſive 
Reaſon to cover their Actions; theſe Opi- 
nions were ſaid to be derived from the 
Precepts of Soteer, which declared his 
Religion to be the moſt ſimple; and 
that he ſhould be worſhipped in Spi- 
rit and in Truth. In Conſequence 
of this Notion of Simplicity, the Places 
of meetin ng: for the Exerciſe of Worſhip 

amongſt 
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amongſt thoſe Sectaries, conſiſted of four 
bare Walls : And that Form of invocating 
the Deity, which had. for Ages been held 


' facred, and fo perfectly correſponded to 


all the Emotions of the Soul, was reject- 
ed. The Inſpiration of the Divine Spirit 


was ſolely to be relied on, on all Occa- 
ſions of addreſſing the Almighty in 


Prayer. And, as to be inſpired required 
no human Excellence, and the ſpecial 
Favour of Heaven might ſelect whom it. 
pleaſed, to execute its Deſigns, every ig- 
norant and uneducated Layman, whom 
Zeal, Vanity, or Hypocriſy prompted to 
claim the Gift of Inſpiration, aſſumed 
the ſacerdotal Office of invoking the 
Deity: And thoſe for whom they 


preſumed to offer up their Prayers, they 
pretended to inſtruct alſo. 


Hence, as the natural Effect of deviat- 
ing from the eſtabliſhed Faith and Form 
of Adoration, this Aﬀectation of Simpli- 
city engendered a Ruſticity of Manners» 
which precluded all Decorum, and an 

R 4 In- 
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Tndecency of Worſhip, which baniſhed 
all Devotion. Men being now let looſe 
to the Emotions of the Spirit alone, and 
the ſole Judges of its celeſtial Origin, 
their Prayers conſiſted of one boiſterous 
Exploſion of Turbulence and Nonſenſe ; 
and in Requeſt of ſuch Things as happi- 
ly for Man it was impoſſible for the di- 
vine Nature to grant : And, as the hea- 
venly Spirit cannot ſuggeſt a Falſchood, 
and they peremptorily aſſerted their Inſpi- 
ration, all the profane Inconſiſtencies utter- 
ed by thoſe frantic Fanatics were poſitive- 
ly pronounced to be the Religion of Truth, 
accompanied with Execration on the eſta- | 
bliſhed. 

From this Pretenſion to the diſtin- 
guiſhed Favour of the Deity aroſe an 
external Sanctity of Deportment, which 
covered the moſt inſidious Boſoms. 
And from the Principle of all thoſe 

Contradictions being true which they 
propounded, an innumerable Variety of 
contradictory Truths. Soteer was at once 
- | God, 
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God, and no God. He came the propitia- 
tory Sacrifice for all Men, and died with- 
out redeeming any. Works only, with- ' 
out Faith, and Faith alone without one 

good Deed, were ſufficient to obtain the 
Reward of eternal Happineſs. Such was 
the Flood of Miſchief that ruſhed in 
when the Fence of the eſtabliſhed Faith 
was once broke down. Men were no 
longer held by Hopes and Fears to an 
equal Obligation of Morality, which 
ought to be the inſeparable Condition of 
all Religious Inſtitutions, in the ſame 
Kingdom, and the very End of Rey 
itſelf was ſubverted. 


The Sacrifice of the Altar, which had 

been applied as the Teſt of Mens Belief 
in Soteer's Redemption; into which My- 
ſtery every Man, ſelected for thoſe Offices 

7 that require Probity in the Diſcharge 
thereof, was to be imitated, that the 
beſt Proof of his Integrity might be ob- 
tained, was a Rite that oppoſed their 


8 with more 8 than they 
wiſhed. 
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wiſhed. The Demagogi ſaw that few Men, 
as long as they were perſuaded that eter- 
nal Torments were the Conſequence of im- 
pure Initiation, would be hardy enough 
to enter therein; and that therefore Thou- 
ſands whoſe Profligacy was equal to every 
other audacious Act of Iniquity ſhrunk 
back from this, and were precluded from 
their Service. Many were the Attempts 
of the fanatic Revolters to obtain an 
Abolition of this hallowed Myſtery : But 
as the eſtabliſhed Religion till remained 
ſuperior, the Demagogi in the grand 
Council, who wiſhed it in eternal Exile, 
were afraid to indulge their Aſſoc iates to 
that Exceſs. That ſacred Inſtitution, 
therefore, which could not be annihi- 
| lated, was now to be diveſted of all the 
Veneration which had ſanctified and ſur- 
rounded it for Ages, that it might no 
longer prove an Impediment to their 
Purpoſes. In order to obtain this Effect 
all Reverence for the Commemoration of 
this Sacrifice, and all Dread of Danger 
5 from 
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from profanely participating therein, were 
to be effaced. It was now pronounced 
to be no more than a convivial Ceremo- 
ny. A Form of no farther Conſequence 
than any other in common Life. And that 
this Opinion might obtain the more ready 
Acceptation, ſuch Men were appointed 
to the important Offices of High Prieſts, 
who were to exert every ſeductive and in- 
ſidious Argument to create Perſuaſion of 
the Truth of thoſe impious Innovations. 
Theſe deſerted the Cauſe of Soteer, and 
eſpouſed the Views of the Demagogi. 
Books were written by them to this Pur- 
poſe, were publiſhed and patronized by 
the Miniſters; and the Authors rewarded 
with the greateſt Honours in that very Re= 
ligion, which, though they had ſworn to 
defend, they were ſeeking to deſtroy. 


By ſuch Meaſures the ſalutary Influence 

of this ſacred Rite was annihilated ; Cor- 
ruption received new Force, and filled all 
Offices with Men devoted to the Mini- 


ſtry, and revolted from their God. 
The 
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The Bulwarks of Religion being thus 
fapped, the Demagogi advanced their Ap- 


proaches and attacked the Citadel of the 


Sumatran Faith. The Truthof the national 
Religion was now held to be impoſſible, 
and the Divinity of Soteer denied. In their 
Publications in Support of theſe Impie- 
ties, they forgot that they were Men, and 
examined not that perfect Propriety with 
which every Part of his Doctrines was 
adapted to the human Underſtanding 2 
But overleaping the Bounds of Humani- 
ty, and debating as Gods, concluded, that 
becauſe ſuch Particulars correſponded 
not with their Ideas of the Deity, that 
they were not the Product of his Wiſ⸗ 
dom. 


In this they recollected not that the 

Inſtitutes of Soteer, though coming from 
the Divinity, were directed to Men; and 
were, therefore, of Neceſſity to anſwer 


to their various and feeble Faculties. And 


that from this Adaptation of the Cauſe 


10 


Pg 
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to the Effect aroſe an inſuperable Evi- 
dence of their Rectitude and divine Ori- 
ginal. Or, rather the Demagogi ſacri- 
ficed the Conviction of this Truth to the 
Promotion of their temporal Concerns 
and pernicious Principles. Notwithſtand- 
ing this total Diſbelief of the Sumatran 
Faith, many of the Demagogi, for poli- 
tical Reaſons, remained the external Fol- 
lowers of the eſtabliſhed Worſhip. The 
Diſſoluteneſs of their Lives correſponded 
with the Corruptneſs of their Belief ; 
and their Sentiments of God and the 
King, and their Reſpect for both, were 
exactly coincident with the Advantages, | 
_ which they could derive therefrom. When 
they inclined to infeſt the Nation with 
the Plagues of War, and to enrich them 
ſelves, it was in the Support of the Cauſe 
of that God which they derided. And 
when Puniſhment was to be inflicted on 
thoſe whoſe Virtues had offended them, 
it was the Cauſe of that Et. whom they 
. held 


—_ - The H. 15 if the 
held in Subjection, which * th .. 
Treatment. | 


Many of the various Se&s, which 


ſwarmed from this fallacious Opinion, of 


every Man's having a Right to think for 
_ himſelf, and which was ſanctimoniouſſy 
. denominated Liberty of Conſcience, were 
ſtill Believers of the Truth of Sofeer's 
divine Miſſion, thou gh they differed from 
the eſtabliſhed Faith. And whilſt this 


remained there was ſome Retardation of 


that corruptive Principle, which the De- 
magogi in Power were reſolved to inſi- 
nuate into all Orders of Men. Religion 
was now to be converted to its own 
Deſtruction; all Obligation to Virtue, 
as neceſſary to the Rewards of everlaſting 
Happineſs, was to be eraſed : And Men 
were to be made active in Miſchief by 
the very Means which Heaven had de- 
ſigned to withhgld them therefrom. 


The 
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The Doctrines of free Grace, Election, 
Predeſtination and Juſtification by Faith 
were now propagated with great Zeal, 

and created Crowds of Converts. The 
Notion of being the Ele& of God capti- 
_ vated and enflamed the Minds of the 
common People, who, depreſſed by 
the Great in this World, were ex- 
tremely ambitious of being the Fa- 
vorites of a greater in Heaven. And as 
the Signs and Tokens of this Election 
depended on the Evidence which they 
perceived in themſelves all were ele, 
and Vanity fixed the Perſuaſion im- 
moveably. The Conſequence of this 
Tenet was a Conviction of their ſu- 
perior Purity, and of an Exemption from 
the Effects of Frailty, becauſe the 

Divine Being could not be conceived to 
ſelect thoſe whom he would not preſerve 
from Offence in all their Tranſactions. 


With this Credulity the Belief of Pre- 
deſtination was moſt generally conjoined. 
T * were predeſtined to be ſaved; and 

nothing 
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nothing could ſubvert the Will of God : 

Human Actions being thus predeſtined 
all Influence of the Belief, that Men 
were rewarded according to their Merits, 
| was at an End; and that falutary Doc- 


trine of the Sumatran Creed rendered 
totally inert. 


And laſtly, in order to elude the Effects 
of that Remorſe, which Men feel after 
the Commiſſion of immoral Acts, and 
which frequently recalls them to a Change 
of Behaviour, Repentance was to be ren- 
dered needleſs till the laſt Moments. The 
Doctrine of Juſtification by Faith was 
propagated with that Intent. It was 
aſſerted, that whoever had ſpent a Life 
of the moſt abandoned Profligacy, and 
firmly believed in the divine Miſſion of 
Soteer a few Minutes before his Expira- 
tion, was certain of inheriting the Man- 
_ Hons of the Bleſſed ; and even that it was 


. , neceſlary for Men to indulge themſelves in 


all Exceſs of — in order to make 
them 
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them the more fincere in their Repent- 85 


ance at the laſt Moments. 


The Criminality of all Actions "being 
then ſocaſily to be wiped away, Men of ſuch 


Perfuafion were by Principle encouraged 


to purſue the Dictates of inordinate Paſ- 
fion ; confiding, that by the Fervour of a 
momentary Faith alone, they ſhould be 
juſtified. Such was the Progreſs of that 
Right which each Perſon preſumed to poſ- 
ſeſs of judging and determining for him- 
ſelf on the Subject of Religion. And as 


every Sect departed from the eſtabliſhed | 


Faith, ſo were they diſtinguiſhed by their 
Declenfion from Virtue. To aſſert that the 


Demagogi were purpoſely the Authors of | 


theſe deſtructive Tenets, would be unjuſt ; 


but to affiem that they were liſted in their 


Cauſe, and encouraged the Propagation 
thereof is undeniably true; ſince extra- 
vagant and pernicious as they are, they 
were tolerated by an eſtabliſned Law of 
their inſtituting. 


„„ ES. Such 


Hi P 
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Such being the Inroads which were 
made on the Religion of Sumatra, all 
poſſible Care was taken by Miniſters to 
fill the ſacerdotal Dignities with Men 
who would beſt co- operate with the En- 
creaſe thereof and ſupport their Schemes. 
To be active in effacing religious and 
moral Obligation, was the firſt Requiſite 
and primary Recommendation, which, 
like the Force of Fire in Sky-Rockets, 
- overcame their Tendeney to the Earth, 
and bore them above all others. M any, 
therefore, of thoſe whoſe moſt immediate 
Concern it was, in Conſequence of the 
Sacredneſs of their Character, to promote 
the Cauſe of Religion and their Country, 
by Votes and Arguments in the Senate, 
were transformed into zealous: Advocates 
of the Demagogian Principles, and openly 
avowed, thoſe impious Innovations which 


effaced the Influence of all religious In- 
ſtitution. 


Notwithſtanding this ee Atten- 
118 in . Miniſtry to prefer ſuch Men, 


alone, 


— 


. 
* 
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alone, many in thoſe important Offices of 
the Prieſthood were an Honour to Reli 
gion and themſelves, and zealous Sup- 
porters of the Conſtitution: And one of 
the Univerſities of this Realm was lauda- 
bly diſtinguiſhed by inculcating therein 
ſuch Principles as moſt effectually tended 
to the Preſervation of the religious and 
civil Eſtabliſhment. And becauſe by far 
the greater Part of the facerdotal Order 
was firmly attached to the fame Conſtitu- 
tional Sentiments, that theſe Men might 

prove of leſs Obſtruction to the Evils 
' which were continually. pouring in from 
the preceding Opinions in Religion, the 
ſacerdotal Synod was ſuffered but to exiſt 
in Name, and more than. plenary Indul- 
gence was granted to Irreligion and Im- 


piety: 


8 was the Licentiouſneſs in 
which the Demagogi and the Sectaries in- 
dulged themſelves in inveighing againſt the 
eſtabliſhed Faithand national Worſhip: and 

So «+ though 
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though the Laws were equally ſevere 
apainſt Blaſphemers as againſt Defamers 
of the Miniſtry, Offenders againſt the 
former were ſeldom purſued ; the latter, 
who diſplayed their Mal- Adminiſtration, 
were egregiouſly puniſhed ; and the Pro- 
tection of bad Men was deemed more 
facred than the Cauſe of God and the 
Welfare of their Country. 


Impiety being thus ubs in thi 
Hot-Houfe of Corruption, Men were 
never wanting to all the Occafions which _ 
Iniquity could require. Life and Pro- 
perty became not only more inſecure by 
the Prolixity and Encreaſe of Laws; but 
from the Danger of that Teſtimony, 
which could be brought to favour Out- 
rage and Oppreſſion: And, as all Men 
delight in being freed from Reſtraint 
in indulging Vice, and Example is the 
moſt ſeductive of all Things, thoſe Prin- 
eiples of the Demagogi and the Secta- 
ries pervaded the Minds of almoſt 
* n Community of the Sumatruns. 


* k | 5 Per- 
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Perjury became as common as Con- 
teſts in the Courts of Judicature. The 
Hope of Remuneration and: Dread of Pu- 
niſhment in Futurity being effaced, there 

remained but little Obligation which 
could bind Men to pronounce the Evi- 
dence of Truth, who were prompted to 
violate it by the Hopes or Acceptance 
of Gain; and Life and Property ſtood 
expoſed to the Malignity of every Foe. 

By theſe Means the | Religion of Soteer, 
which originally gave Strength to the Laws, 
Security and Happineſs to the People, 
was as perfectly converted to anſwer 


the Purpoſes of Iniquity as it had been 


originally deſigned to encourage Virtue. 
Such was the illuſtrious Procedure, thro' 
which the Demagogi advanced to abſolute 
Power over the Conduct of Kings, the 

Conſciences of the Subjects, and to the 
Completion of their arbitrary Purpoſes. 


* 


% 


8 : cH A P. 
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ep on the Alterations of the Manners of the 
Sumatrans, from the Changes in their 


"IP: NE Legi nl Pt 


EI LIGION and the Lepithture | 
being thus perverted from their 
original Intents, the moſt diſtinctive Cha- 
racteriſtics of all Actions were effaced. 
It was impoſſible the Shadow could re- 
main when nothing exiſted either lumi- 
nous or ſubſtantial : Honour, therefore, 
fled with Integrity. And when all Things 
loſt the diſcriminating Qualities of Virtue 
and of Vice, neither Self-Applauſe, nor 
Shame any longer felt the proper Objects of 
their Senſations, and the great Bands of mo- 
n and reli ous Obligation were diflolved, 
Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure reigned with full Powers, and 
the Means of indulging it became-the 
general Purſuit.  .In Conſequence of this. 
Propenſity Money was deemed the ſole | 
Good, in order to obtain what all defired ; 
and all Things were confounded in its 2} 
meterous and deluſive Glare. 


The Demagogi having in this Manner 
effaced the Principles of Honour, and 
rendered Religion and the Laws ſubſer- 
vient to the Support of their Power, the 
Miniſter was ſure, during the Continu- 
ance of Things in that State, of being 
ſelected from amongſt them; of holding 
a Majority in the national Council ſtedfaſt 
to his and their own Intereſt, and in Op- 
poſition to * of their Country. 


IE bee now an Object of Ridirule 
to reſiſt the Offers of Corruption, and 
to poſtpone private to national Advantage. 
Men were no longer followed, nor ap- 
plauded for Virtue and public Spirit. 

e Thoſe 


1 2 of the 


Thoſe Conſiderat ons expired with Reli- 
gion and the ancient Manners. Riches 
alone gave Reputation and drew Atten- 
tion and Eſteem. No Man was an Ob- 
ject of Cenſure if he ſucceeded in his 
Deſigns: And the only culpable Tranſ- 
actions were thoſe of unſucceſsful Villain. 
Valour, Hope, Ambition were actuated 
by Wealth alone. Fear, Shame, Af- 
fliction were only touched by Miſcarriage 
in acquiring it, and every Paſſion was 
animated BBs W Motives. 
Fe 
| The 1 publie Contempt being 
thus effaced, the Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple no longer bluſhed for having ſacrificed 
the Confidence of their Conſtituents. 
They met thoſe whom they had betrayed 
with Countenances as unembarraſſed as if 
they had proved the Patrons of Virtue 
and the Conſtitution ; and expected Aſ- 
ſent to the Veracity of their Aſſertions, 
becauſe they pronounced them on their 
phos Honour which no longer exiſted. 495 
All 
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All private Connections were now made 
with Views to Intereſt, or the Gratification 
of ſome ſiniſter Paſſion. Companions were 
choſen, for Friendſhip was dead, either to 
deceive them or promoteDeceits on others. 
The Man who debauched the Wife, or ſe- 
duced the Daughter, looked in the Huſ- 
band's and the Father's Face, and call- 
ed them Friends ; or, intoxicating them 

with ſtrong Liquors, pillaged them by falſe 
Dice, that Ruin might accompany. Diſ- a 
honour. To Men who have renounced 
their Religion and their Country nothing 
remains ſacred. Every liberal Idea be⸗ 
comes extinct, like the beauteous Paint 
and Imagery of Nature after Sunſet. Hof- 
pitality was no more. Men gave only in 
Expectation of receiving. The Dema- 
gogi of the Senate ſpent their Money 
to corrupt their Electors; and ran in 
Debt without Reluctance, becauſe they 


7, could fcreen themſelves from the In- 


queſt of the Laws, by the Privilege of 
7 _ exempted. from Arreſts. The Cha- 


racters ; 
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racters of the few Virtuous which ſur- 
vived in Sumatra were treated with Ri- 
dicule, that if they poſſeſſed not the For- 
titude of being ſingular, they might be 
induced to a Change of Manners: Yet 
as the Reputation of a good Name might 
occaſionally contribute to the Acceleration 
of iniquitous Deſigns, they were ſome- 
times oſtentatiouſly charitable, where the 
| Deed was certain of being Rye 
known, | WELD 


With the Loſs of Virtue the Love of 
Arbitrarineſs encreaſed. The Great and 
Opulent, not to loſe that Influence which 
formerly aroſe from the grateful Senſe of ge- 
nerous Actions, treated their Inferiors with 
| Arrogance : And Dread and Deteſtation 
ſucceeded to Popularity and Eſteem. At 
the fame Time the Deceitful of leſſer 
Note became more affable and infinuat- 
ing, that the Odium of a vicious Character 
1588 be * ſo deep in the ſmooth 

; | Stream 


=; 
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Stream of Complaifance that the com- 


mon Eye could not perceive it. 


| Ayarice was at the Bottom of all their 
Actions; : ſometimes accompanied with 
the utmoſt Miſery ; ; and at others 
with extreme Profligacy. Thoſe of the 
former Stamp robbed others and ſtarved 
themſelves. The latter plundered for 


the Sake of buying Pleaſure. Virtue 


created no Friends, and Vice engen- 
dered no Enemies, ſaving thoſe who 
ſuffered thereby: And, in general, Men 
deſpiſed Defamation, beauſe a good Cha- 
racter was of little worth. The ſtrongeſt 
Combinations of Society were founded 
on the reciprocal Advantage which the 
Members of it derived from the en- 
creaſed Powers of committing Injury. 


The ſame Motive disjoined, with like 
Facility, thoſe whom it had united. 


and the Skill and Addreſs with which the 
Iafidious VIV. Lg: W be- 
| came | 
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came the general Admiration, and formed 1 
the Model of . Conduct. 


| Jan was now the Purchaſe of 
all Diſtinction. The Favourites of 
Kings ſold Titles, and even a Yard of 
Ribband for twenty thouſand Rupees, 
becauſe it had been anciently an honour- 
able Symbol. As if Names or Strings 
could eraſe Infamy, or true Honour be 
purchaſed by any Thing but real Merit. 
Nobility was now no longer beſtowed on 
the moſt deſerving of the Community ; 
but being the Acquiſition of Purchaſe, 
i proved another Incentive to rapacious 
Paſſions, in order to acquire the baſe 
Means of * ennobled. 


Wealth DOR every Thing. It was 


__ Greatneſs, Honour, Intereſt and Argu- 


5 the Diſpute. And when Betts were made 


ment. Whoever refuſed to lay a Wager 
on the Rectitude or Truth of what he 
advanced, was conſidered as conquered in 


on 
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on fuch Occaſions, the Perſon who won was 
deemed the ſublimeſt Reaſoner. The great 
Delight of theOpulent conſiſted in Horſes. 
for the Race, on which they riſqued large 
Sums of Money : And the Man to whom 
the fleeteſt Beaſt belonged, though it had 
been ridden by his Groom, was as vain of 
Victory as if he himſelf had conquered in 
the Olympic Games. As all Excellence 
conſiſted in Money, and what it could pur- 
chaſe ; ſo did all Science in encreafing the 
Quantity, and evading the Law ; and the 
Million were inſenſible to the Wants of 
others, if they abounded themſelves. 


The Courage of the Nation remained, 
tho the Motive thereto was altered. It 


ſprang no longer from that honourable 


Source of preferring their Countrys Good 
to all other Confiderations ; but from an 
infuperable H atred to the Malaccans- 
And that Paſſion was made the chief En- 
gine of miniſterial Conduct. The Su- | 

matrans ſuffered the Encreaſe of Taxes 
| ws 
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with little Complaint, whilſt their Trea- 
ſure was ſpent in ſating their Averſion; 
and ſeemed to forget that indulging their 
- Hate of other Nations might prove the 
Ruin of their own. 


With the Sacrifice of the preceding 
Virtues, the ſtrongeſt Ties of Nature 
were diſſolved alſo. Marriage, like Pro- 
fligacy, was now made the Inſtrument of 
_- accumulating Wealth. That ſweet At- 


traction, which draws congenial Souls 


together, which ſoftens every Care, and 
heightens every Bliſs, was no longer re- 

garded; and even (horrible to think !) 
Laws were made to encourage this unna- 


tural Proſtitution of the Heart. 


Women, no 1 . for their 
amiable Qualities, neglected all Improve- 
ment, which could enhance the Value of 
the Mother and the Wife: And thoſe 


who were united in the nuptial Rite were 


frequently ſuch as entertained the greateſt 
0 Averſion 


/ 
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Averſion for each other; and each ſought 
that Bliſs which Marriage ſhould ſupply, 
where it ought not to be found. 


1 the beauteous and n the 
beſt of the female Race, became the 
Prey of Seduction and Money. Wives 
ſupplied the conjugal Careſs in other Arms 
than thoſe of Huſbands, and Eſtates de- 
ſcended from Fathers to Children which 
* begyt not. 


'The 88 of the neo Wo- 
men were ſcarce leſs diſſolute than thoſe 
of the Men: And thoſe of the firſt 
Rank were frequently more diſtinguiſhed 
by their Vices than their Titles. In 
Fact, both Sexes were diveſted of Shame : 
And Proftitutes were taken from the" 
Streets, married, preſented and received at 
Court as Ladies of Honour, within the 
83 of a Week. 


Such 
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Such being the Changes in the Manners 


of the Great, the Probity of the Mer- 


chant and Trader ſoon followed the Ho- 
-  nour of the Nobility. The natural Ob- 
ject of their Purſuit is Money; and when 
the honeſt Means of acquiring it were 
diſcountenanced and rejected by thoſe 
whoſe Example ſhould have enforced the 
| Obſervation of the Laws they made, they 
remained not with the latter. Infinite 
were the Ways contrived to deceive the 
Purchaſer and get more Profit; till, at 
length, that Confidence which foreign 
Nations repoſed 1 in a Sumatran Merchant, 
was no more. They examined all they 


8 bought, and many Branches of Com- 


merce were loſt by the avaritious Vil- 
luainy of thoſe who made, and thoſe Who | 
«> © 1-06 them. 


„ 


| The a Effects of this Degeneracy was 


conſpicuous in all Ranks. The High- 
Roads were filled with Robbers, the Pri- 


fons with Criminals, and more were put 


220 
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to Death in the Places of public Execu- 
tion, than in all Ajit. The Streets were 
cCrowded with Proſtitutes, the Brothels 

with Riot, and the Hoſpitals with the 
Remains of Beauty expiring in the Pu- 
treſcence of 8d 


Such were the fatal _ of the Prinz 
9 of the Demagogi : And the Prin- 
ciples of Religion, Virtue, Honour, and 
Love of their Country which remained, ſub- 
ſiſted only with the Bgfleans; and thoſe 
too much enfeebled by the Prevalence 
of Gold and the Seduction of Example. 


Vol, . 1 CHAP 


On the Decay 'of Genius and Change of 
* eee in the ann 2 


EF H the Virtues of the Sine 
trans their Genius had declined 
alſd. It is as impoſſible, that Strength 
of Thought, Sublimity of Conception, 
and Extenſiveneſs of Imagination can pro- 
ceed from corrupt Principles, as that 
| rotten Matter can ſupport Weight. 
In the Beginning of national Decline, 
indeed, whilſt Integrity ſtill ſhoots with 
Vigour in particular Branches, though 
the Stem be tainted with Corruption, 
the Heinouſneſs of Vice firikes deep 
on the moral Senſe, and creates that 
Abhorrence by Means of which the 
EE 1 atal 
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fatal Effects of it are pourtrayed in more 


vivid Colours, Strength of Expreſſion and 


Truth of Drawing; than in Times of 
leſs Degeneracy. But as the Eye of Pro- 
fligacy cannot endure the Picture of its 
own Deformity, and will not reform its 


Features; as that Spirit of public Reproof 
which had been originally directed to 


ſuppreſs Immorality, was now inverted 
in its Intention, and its Artillery levelled 
to the Deſtruction , of all thoſe who pre⸗ 
ſumed to attack the Abandoned ; Virtue, 
at length, grew weary of ſuffering for 
the Worthleſs and Incorrigible, and Irre- 
ligion and Immorality reigned without 
Reprehenſion or Controul. 

To delineate the Errors of Mal-Ad- 
miniſtration; to point out the Means by 


which the Conſtitution was invaded; to 


ſhew the Method by which it might be 


_ retrieved from Ruin, were diametricallyß 


_ oppoſite to the Views of the Dema- 
bach and ſuppreſſed. The Writer, who, 
T 2 . careleſs 
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_ rareleſs of himſelf, preſumed to ſerve his 
Country, was overborne by Power; pu- 
niſhed as a Criminal; univerſally deſerted 
as raſh and inconſiderate; and the moſt 
meritorious of all Attempts was treated 
like the moſt ignominious ; whilſt the 
Robbers of the Public were openly ca- 
reſſed. The moſt honourable and the moſt 
opprobrious Acts were doomed to equal 
Puniſhment. That Truth which laid 
open miniſterial Iniquity, and tended to 
ſave the Nation; and Perjury, the Bane 
of public and of private Welfare, were 
indiſcriminately treated with the ſame 
Sentence, and for ſimilar Reaſons. It was 
deemed expedient to extinguiſh that pa- 


triot Energy, ſo offenſive to the Abandon- 


ed, by ſevere Infliction; and to encourage 
by the Lenity of Punition ſuch Men as pro- 
fligate Principles might require to ſupport 
| themſelves and condemn the Deſerving. 


By theſe Means the miniſterial Scythe 
in the Hand of Oppreſſion mowed down 
| EN — - 
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the Shoots of Patriotiſm as they ſprung, 
and they periſhed at the Root, by being 
eternally trampled on by the unhallowed 
Feet of the Demagogi. 


Thus the moſt uſeful Purpoſes to which 
Letters can” be applied, or the mental 
Powers engaged in, were chained in Si- 
lence by the Dread of Suffering: And 
even thoſe literary Productions, which 
tended to promote Religion and Mora- 
lity, though not puniſhed, were diſ- 
couraged. Thoſe who wrote openly 
againſt the firſt, and ſecretly ſapped the 
Foundations of the ſecond, were coun- 
tenanced and promoted. 

If Blaſphemy, too impious to paſs un- 
noticed, Was proſecuted to keep the Ap» 
pearance of the Laws alive, and puniſhed 


with Impriſonment ; the Doors, by mini- 


ſterial Mandate, were opened to the 
Tranſgreſſor, before the Expiration of 


- Sentence, and Liberty v was illegally 
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| reſtored to kim who had broken the moſt 
facred of all Laws, and rebelled againſt 
| the God of his Country. At the ſame 
Time, thoſe who revealed the iniquitous 
Acts of poiſoning the Seamen, on which 
the Nation's Welfare depended, with un- 
wholeſome Food; the Frauds of Agents, 
and general Pillage of the Demagogi ; 
were treated as Criminals ; becauſe they 
had riſen up againſt Miniſters and their | 
| Friends, ES, E 


& + 
N 


\ k 


To Kellie the Senſe of Religion 170 
Virtue was to revive the Love of Suma- 
tra in its Natives; a Paſſion which the 
Demagogi dreaded. So cautious were that 
Part of the Prieſthood, which expected 
Promotion, in delivering the Precepts of _ 
Soteer, and enforcing the Obſervation. 
thereof, by pathetic and perſuaſive Argu- 
ments of his Benignity in dying for the 


LY Sins of Men; or by painting the tremen- 


dous State which awaited the Abandon- 
7 & . that both ſeemed to be ex- 
id 9 
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ploded as fabulous; and the latter rejected 
as too terrific for the delicate Ears of the 
Great, whoſe whole Lives had been one 
continued Labour to deſerve. it. Their 
gentle Natures were not to be diſcompoſed 
with ſuch unpolite Mementes, becauſe 
ſpiritual Promotion came from thence. 
If at any Time thoſe Subjects were 
introduced, they were treated in that fri- 
gid and enervate Manner, which conveyed 
the Perſuaſion of the Deliverer's diſbeliev- 
ing what lie pronounced as Truth; and 
ſubverted the End for which they ought 
to be inculcated. In general they uttered 
ſome phlegmatic Diſcourſe on moral 
Rectitude, which, unanimated with tlie 
inſpiring Principles of Soteer's Doctrines, 
might as eafily have moved the Stones to 
range themſelves in architectical Order, as 
Men to Repentance and good Works. 
The Prieſts who were the leaſt zealous in 
the Cauſe of Religion were the firſt POM J 
moted to ſacerdotal Dignities. PS 
FE © 


fi The Hiſtory of the 
The Minds of Men, deprived of the 
| Vigour of conſcious Worth and public 
Countenance, like Plants fecluded from 
the Sunſhine and free Air, ran into 
meagre Heights, and all their Shoots and 
Bloſſoms indicated the ſickly and declin- 
ing State within. The wide and compre- 
henfive Views of Genius which embraces 
all Things mental and material, and 
combines with marvellous Skill the Proper- 
ties of Nature into Syſtem, was unknown, 
Men were employed in the Minutiæ of 
Reſearch, and in diſcovering the Particu- 


lars af that great Chain which holds al! 


Things together; all which were left in 
detached and. ſeparate | Links, without 


* 5 | - 


— qnited, Philoſophy. was. fribbled 3 


Raree Show and Quirk puzzled in Para- 
Gt or Fugue * We 


Bladed Pd ods 1 mende & | 
, . that pervaſive Spirit, which 
F * through all the Regions of 
a | Enngination, 
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Imagination, and culls its moſt exquiſite Pro- 
ductions, and which had characterized the 
ancient Litterati of Sumatra with its moſt 
diſtinguiſhed Favours, beyond the other 
Nations of Alia, was no more. In their 
poetic Performances all was little, trite, 
pointed or fantaſtic. Their Dramatic 
Writers no longer combined their Cha- 
racters from the ſtriking Qualities of 
Mankind, which eternally exiſt; but eo- 
pied what they ſaw. In Comedy, Singu- 
larity of Demeanor, the individual Per- 
ſonage, and the momentary-Folly, were 
the Subjects on which they exerciſed their 
Talents. To laugh was all the End; 
and tle: more than a the Means. 


- Tai ag all 8 of Median A 
ty. That great diſtinctive Manner which 
made each Perſonage itſelf, and could 
become no other; which in all the Varie- 
ty of Incident {till characterized the Con- 
duct thereof, was extinct. Trick and thea- 
trie Scenery were deſtined to ſupply that 
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2 Deſiticncy, No Audience trembled at 


the Pronunciation of Sentiments, which 
ſhot Horror through the Soul, or melted 
with pathetic Thrill at Virtue in Diſtreſs, 
The Whole was either one Level of In- 
difference, which, like Streams in flat 
Countries, ſcarce moving themſelves, 
moye nothing as they ſleep along. Or 

loud in exploſive Rant, like Cannon 
. with Powder only, was * 


? 
* I 


| In fag Repreſent —— | 
had they been produced, would no lon ger 
have met the Encouragement of the Great. 
The Puniſhment of Vice and Reward of 
Virtue were offenſive to their conſcious 
Senſations. The Quavers of an Eutiuch's 


Throat, devoid of all that is influential = 


in native Harmony; Pantomime and diſ- 
torted * Dimbe, engaged their Attention 
were rewarded and admired. Pimps, 
Pandars, Paraſites, Fidlers, Buffoons and 


and 


s filled the Tables of the Opulent 
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and Noble, whilſt Genius, forlorn and 


deſtitute, W in the e * of | 
lnabanee. | | 


The Nobles and the rich Plebeians no 
longer applying themſelves to Study, that 
manly Eloquence and Force of Argu- 
ment, which had formerly adorned the 
Senate, were no more. Public Speaking 
dwindled into Sophiſtry and ſpecious 
Palliative, to conceal the Approach of 
that Ruin which the Demagogi were 
completin g; or puffed into turgid Invective, >; 
decked with florid Inanity and falſe Me- 
taphor was ſonoroufly poured forth a gainſt 
thoſe Men whoſe M eaſures they dons 


It —— Sn. not 0 be 1 
mired that Men of Learning were no 
longer acce ptable to the Houſes of the 
Great. They deſired not to ſee thoſe 
Perſons who recalled their Fathers Ex- 
gellence, and awakened the Reproof of 
their own Depravity. Such Men delight 
| N not 
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not in beholding thoſe Obje&s with which 
a lang Train of depreciating Ideas is aſ- 
_ ſociated. Habit, though it may perfect · 


ly efface the Practice of Honour, not 
always eraſes the Senſe of Shame. 


The Vanity of promoting the imitative 
Arts had, indeed, united great Numbers 
into one Society, and for encouraging them 
by Rewards : But Corruption wedded I g- 
norance, and thoſe directed the Diſpoſal of 
the Premiums. The Members voted ac- 
cording to Prejudice or Predilection, and 
gaye to one of theſe the Remunera- 
tion of Merit: And even the Candidates 
for Fame according to the Excellence of 
their Productions, ſollicited the Prize, by 
| making Intereſt amongſt the Members, 
and the very : End of _ Tnftitution was 

inverted. | 4 nel 


Such Studies ood i in Need 01 no duch | 
| | Aidtodepreſthern. Painters andStatuaries, 
of which there were many of conſpicuous 
1 Merit. 2 by the raging Dog - Star 

| of 
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of Wealth, calculated the Days which 


were to be beſtowed on their ſeveral Per- 


formances, and left the Idea of Perfec- 


tion at a Diſtance. And when Money 


communicated Reputation and Reſpect, and 
the moſt meritorious Artiſt was overborne 


by the Inſolence of the greateſt Bungler; 


when the Great decided from the Ex- 
tenſiveneſs of Employment, and not 


from Excellence of the Workman- 


ſhip ; when H tragoh's Pictures were ne- 
glected, and the baſeſt Copies of foreign 
Artiſts ſold at immenſe Prices; were 
thoſe Men, who rejected the Pains 
of perfecting their Productions, to be 
blamed? Even the inferior Claſſes in 
the lower Arts tainted by the ſame Con- 
tagion, or urged by Neceſſity, diſclaimed 
all Title to Reputation from Deſert. 
That Contempt of Probity, which in- 
fected every Mind, ſtole into the Opera- 


tions of their Fingers. Thoſe Hands 


from which nothing formerly departed 
without Truth of Workmanſhip, and 
£ Strength 


Hogan 


* 
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Strength of Conſtructure, were now fal= 


laciouſiy employed in concealing Imper- 
fection with ſpurious Art, arid diſpatch= 


ing Buſineſs with Expedition. 


4 8 Nations, indeed, complained 
that the public Faith of the Sumatrans 
had degenerated with the private; and 
that their Treaties and Alliances were 
| equally violated with the Probity and 


= Honour of the Individuals, 


G 


On the Ghanges intraduced into the Royal 
5 the Taxes and Commerce if 
_ the SUMATRANS. 


En ILS T the Kings of Sumatra 
held their Revenues independant 
of the national Council, they poſſeſſed 
ſome Means of protecting themſelves 
from the inſolent Obtruſion of the De- 
magogi. And notwithſtanding the latter 
had been engaged in open Rebellion,. in 
taking Arms and dethroning Kings; or 
ſecretly ſapping the Allegiance of the 
Subjects, by inſidious Inſinuations, and | 
falſe Reports; they perſiſted in the 
HFardineſs of aſſerting, that the Nation 
could not be ſecure of Freedom, whilſt 
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the Sovereign remained unobliged to his 
- Subjes for Support; till, at length, 
their Princes reſigned the ancient Re- 
venues and Poſſeſſions of the Crown, and 


became dependant on the People | for 
their Suſtenancte. 


| The * neſs of the | Propel tion 
Giſguiſed the real Deſign of thoſe Men, 


engaged and ingratiated the Populace in 


_ their Favour. But, in fact, by thus re- 
trenching their Sovereign's Independancy, 
they had eſtabliſhed their own Dominion: 
And the Nation, inſtead of ſecuring. Li- 
berty, had improved the Number and 
encreaſed the Arbitrarineſs of · their Ma- 
ſtters. As no Money could be levied 

without the Conſent of both Houſes, fo 
none was to be raiſed without their Par- 
ticipation : And as long as Interruption | 
aroſe not to the latter, ſo long were 

Kings indulged in their Deſires. The 

Prince, and the Majority of the two 
"Eſtates. became: united 1 in the ſame Views 
. and 
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and Intereſts : And the People ſaw, in 


1 cutting off the fingle Hydra Head of 


Intereſt from the Commencement of the national 


Power, that ſeveral had ſprung from the 


ſame Origin,' and each more formidable. 


When War was the King's Delight, it 


was agreeable to the Miniſter and his Aſ- 


ſociates; till by a long Continuance and 


Repetition of Hoſtilities, more Money was 
raiſed in one Year than had been fifteen 
Times fufficient for the Exigencies of 
State, before the Demagogi had uſurped 
the Adminiſtration F. _ 


<0 "008 


SF * . ; 
* GRANTS of the SUMATRAN Senate in different Reigns. 


| . Rupees. 
Abdallah, in four Vears, — - 6, 390, ooo 


Ibrahim, in thirteen ditt =. 75, ooo, ooo 


Statira, in thirteen ditto = — - 65,656,953 
Amurath the Firſt, twelve ditto h 


Amurath the Second, thirty-four ditto 265,954,538 


6 aloe emma acne 


: 


Loan, and Overflowing of Money from the 
a R deſtined to pay it, not leſs than the 
t ineurred == 0 — — 120, ooo, obo 


———_—_— 


526,61 1,491 


In the laſt Vear of the Reign of Abdallah, two Millions 
alone were ſufficient for the Exigencies of State. In the laſt 
of Amurath, including Money raiſed, borrowed and run in 
Debt, Taxes from Impoſts on all Things to pay Intereſt, 
and advanced Prices in Conſequence thereof, not leſs than 
thirty Millions of Rupees. Ten Millions more than the 
Revenues ariſing from all the Lands and Houſes or SUMA- 
TRA. 2 ö 


"4 Vor. ** In 
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In Conſequence of this aggrevated Ex- 
pence, the Intereft of the People and 
their Repreſentatives was divided. To 
be parcimonious of public Money in-the 


latter, was to reſcind the Sources of their 


Opulence, and to become the Subject of 
Contempt. The Power, indeed, of enrich- 


ing themſelves was amply provided, as 


ſoon as they had once obtained their 
Seats in the lower Houſe. When the Con- 
ſtituents, perceiving themſelves and their 
Privileges bartered for Money, determin- 
ed alſo to ſhare in the national Plunder: 
Thoſe, therefore, who propoſ ed themſelves 
to be elected Repreſentatives, were ob- 
liged to purchaſe from the People what 


they fold to the Miniſter. Thus Corrup- 


tion, like the Peſtilence, ſpread its In- 


fection every where, and few eſcaped the 


Contagion. 


As the Effect of this national Degenera- 


c the greater Part of the Guardians of 
88 Liberty confifted of Men un prin- 


, cipled 


no 
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cipled and ignorant, who, with prepenſe 
Reſolution of ſelling the People's Rights, 
entered on the important Charge of pro- 
tecting them. The Advantage of their Poſts 
depended on the Aggravation of Impoſt 
and Oppreſſion. They no longer debated 
on the Propriety of declaring War, or pre- 
: ſerving Peace; but enflamed every inſig- 
nificant Occaſion of Hoſtilities into a 
juſt and neceſſary Cauſe; and Territories 


in the Midſt of Terra Auſtralis, to which 


neither the Sumatrans, nor Malaccans had 


any juſt Title, were made the Subject of 


Quarrels between the two Nations, which 
ſhed the Blood of Thouſands on each Side, 


and diſſipated Millions of their T reaſure. ” 
Nor did the Influence of that pecunia- | 


ry Profit, which reſted in the Demagogi 


of the grand Council, conſtitute the 


whole Advantage of being Members 
therein. Multitudes in the Fleet, Army, 
Law, Revenues, and 1 in innumerable other 


Employments were provided for, and 
enormouſly paid. And as thoſe Places 


were -: 


4 


1 
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were beſtowed on Men, who either voted 


in Elections, or influenced the Votes of 
others, the People were taxed to provide 


that Money which bribed thoſe Merce- 
naries, as well as for that which pur- 


chaſed the Votes of the Conſtituents. 


The Liberties of all were ſacrificed 


by the Iniquity of leſs than one TORE * 
mn Community. N 


The firſt Queſtion which was aſked 


by the Miniſter, when any one was be a 


fented for Employment, confiſted | 
what can you do for my Service? 2 4 
as this was equivalent to aſking, in what 
Manner he could moſt effectually injure 


his Country, the Perſon who produced 


a Scheme by which the greateſt Sum 
of Money might be raiſed on the People 
with leaſt Murmuring, was moſt accept- 
able; and the Gratuity he received was 
proportioned to the Art with which he 
had planned the Miſchief. Millions of 


os were — raiſed, and the 


Dic 


— —— —¼eö — 
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Diſpoſal of them was never examined into. 
Millions had been granted without the Se- 
nate's being acquainted with the Deſign of 
the Application. And the ſame Corps of 
obedient Subalterns that voted the Money, 
blindly approved the Diſtribution of it. 


The repeated and continued Wars, and 
the immenſe Loans which the Nation had 
| borrowed, had now brought Exceſs of 
Taxes on all Things neceſſary as well as 
on thoſe which were called Luxuries. 
Even the Light from Heaven was made 
ſubſervient towards ſupplying miniſterial 
Exigencies. And though neither Corn 
nor Food were directly taxed ; yet, as Im- 
poſts were laid on all the other Commo- 
dities uſed or worn, thoſe who dealt in 
the former were under the Neceſſity of 
augmenting the Prices thereof, in order 
ns be enabled to purchaſe the latter. And 
in this Way Things ſubjected to Taxa- 
tion had generated the Effect of Duties 
U_4 on 


% 
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on the precedin g, though not t ſpecifically 
peed thereon. 


To ſuch Degree were thoſe Grievances 
advanced, that every Man who laboured 
was now doomed to toil fifteen Hours out 
of every twenty to provide Money for 
Placemen and Penſioners. Yet, the 
Demagogi ſtill valued themſelves as the 
Defenders of Liberty and the Conſtitu- 
tion, after they had fixed on their Fellow- 
Subjects the moſt inexorable of all Ty 
"rants, Neceflity itſelf ; and rendered the 
lower Aſſembly the open and | avowed 
Abettors· of miniſterial Malverſation, and 
the Enemies of the People. 


So much of every Man's Labour being 
_ deſtined to furniſh Money for thoſe 
Things which were called the neceſſary 
Supplies, and ſo little for his own Occa- 
fions ; had the Price of Workmanſhip 
riſen in Proportion to the enflamed Ex- 
pence of Living, the Exportation of Su- 
matran 
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. matran Manufactures muſt have been at 
an End. In order, therefore, to reduce 
ſuch Productions to Prices with which 
the Merchant might comply, and the 
Artiſan find Suſtenance, every Thing | 
manufactured was made of inferior Qua- 
lity. By theſe Means, the Reputa- 
tion of Sumatran Merchandize ſunk in 
the Eſteem of foreign Nations, and the 
Malaccaus ſupplanted them in many 
Branches of their Commerce. 


With this Encreaſe of * 5 and Ob- 
ligation to labour for ſupplying them, 
that liberal Spirit, which had diſtinguiſh- 
ed all Ranks of the Sumatrans, no longer 

ſubſiſted. Subterfuge, Trick and Falla- 
cy ſucceeded to Sincerity, Candour and 
Truth; and univerſal Diſtruſt e 
the Boſoms of all Men. 


| |: Thoſe OY Fortunes could ſupport 
1 Merchandize with Honour, withdrew 
from Commerce, and employed their 

U 4 _ 
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Money in ſupplying and trafficking in 
national Loans ; becauſe more lucrative 
and certain Returns were produced there- 
by. The ancient and honourable Cha- 


racter of a Sumatran Merchant was at 


an End. Thoſe only were Exporters, 
who had little Property of their own ; 
andthe Manufacturers being conſtrained to 
ſeek Sale for their Productions, were oblig- 
ed to give longer Credit to the former than 
the Nature of Trade can allow and ſupport 
itſelf. Wherefore, the Manner of imparting 
to Paper the Value of Bullion, which had 
been ſo long and ſo fatally practiſed by 
the Demagogi in the Adminiſtration, was 
uſed by Individuals alſo. Bankruptcies 
and Frauds in numerable were the Reſult 
of ſuch Innovations: And the national 
Loans contributed, not only by the Weight 
of Taxes, which they had induced, but 


by withdrawing real Property from the 


Support of Commerce, to ſubvert the 


Trade of the Nation alſo, and bring e on 
Ruin "by double Powers. 


"Is 
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In the Midſt of this general Degene« 
racy and Corruption, Sumatra was en- 
gaged in War with the Malaccans; and 
her Arms were victorious. Happily her 
Enemies were {till more corrupt and de- 
generate. They were driven from their 
Colonies in Terra Auſtralit. Their Iſlands 
were ſubdued, and their Fleets de- 
ſtroyed. On the Continent of India the 
two Nations ſtill faced each other with great 
Armies: And the Fate of Golconda, in 
whoſe Defence Sumatra had — 0 
ſtall undetermined. | 


Immenſe were the Sums which were 
levied on the Sumatrans, not only to 


maintain their own Fleets and Armies, 


but even thoſe of the Golcondians, and of 
the King of Aſham, who was then en- 
gaged in War with the Emperor of In- 
dia. Millions of Rupees annually paſſed 
the Seas never to return. But as Treaſure 
fled, Paper was coined to ſupply the Va- 
OF) And the very Oppreſſions of the 

pre- 
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preceding Year furniſhed Supplies for the 
ſucceeding. All was Paradox. With 
the continual Decreaſe of Bullion and 
Encreaſe of Taxes, there appeared to 
be an Augmentation of Money, from 


the Intereſt of thoſe Loans which were 


furniſhed to the State; and with the 


growing Hardſhips of induſtrious Mil- 


lions, the Idle and Avaritious became 


more enriched, if ſuch Prec arious Pole ; 


fins ought to be deemed real Riches. = 


In all the extraordinary Occurrences 
of this War, there was nothing more 
ſingular than the Difference in the Opi- 


nion of the Sumatrans, reſpecting the | 
King of Aſbam, from that which they 


entertained of him in the former. That 
Monarch, who was then the Subject of 
general Deteſtation, and ſarcaſtic Cenſure, 
was now the great Object of their De- 


| light and Applauſe. He that was former- 
ly to be driven from the Face of the 
Earth, for Breach of F aith, and Hoſti- 


W | 
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lities unjuſtly entered upon, was now to 
be ſupported with all the Wealth of Su- 
matra, for his Fidelity. in Alliances, 
the Juſtice of his Cauſe, his Magnani- 
mity and. Perſeverance againſt his nume- 
rous Enemies. Few Men had formerly 


been more decried for Want of Courage 


than this Prince: None was now equal 


to him in undaunted Valour. And though | 
it had been univerſally allowed, that 


heretofore, he had poſſeſſed no extraor- 
dinary Knowledge in the military Art; 
he was now confeſſed to be the moſt con- 
ſummate General of Aa. Once an 
Atheiſt, at preſent the great Protector of 
the Faith of Soteer. 


The Cauſe of ese con tradictory Opi- 


nions conſiſted ſolely in a Change of Cir- 
cumſtances, reſpecting the Sumatrant. 
The King of A/ham had formerly 


oppoſed, and now coincided with the 


Views of the Demagogian Miniſtry: 


And by theſe Means, like a Leper touched 


ö cCipice of Deſtruction. With the exter- 


98 the Hand of Fins bis. Scales fell 
off, and e came forth a new and amiable | 
. 


In bs prec eding - War ths Set 2M 


; oiled to ſupply Money to oppoſe him; | 
becauſe he was in Arms againſt the Em- 


peror, who was then their Ally. And 
in the. preſent to ſupport him againſt the 


fame Power with which they were not 
at War; in the Event of which Su- 
matra was as little concerned as with 


what may be tranſacted in the Planet 


Saturn. The ſole Effect which it pro- 
duced i in that Iſland was encreaſing the 


national Debt to ſupply the Calls of 
Ser Kin * and encumbering their 


4 * © 8 
* 
b 


* 
* 


* in the Midt of G 
. exhauſted of Virtue. In the Midſt 


of Opulence, was in Want of Money: 
And in the Midſt of Joy, was on the. Pre- 


nal 


_  bute the greater and the leſſer Offices of 
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nal Appearance. of the three ST, 2 | 
full Vigour to counteract . each others 
| finiſter Deſigns and preſerve, the babe +: 
Liberty, the People felt the aggravated © * _ 
-  Evils which reſult from the arbittary 38 
Mleaſures of Monarchy, Ariſt cracy and TE 
Democracy. All united in one View of : « N 
ſatisfying their Deſires: And the Oppre. 
ſions of every Kind of Government Was MN y 4 
x the Effect of this Union. Power was phe 4 E.. 
confined to a fem Families, who diſtri- 


State, he g ivil and ſacerdotal Dignities to 
thoſe Who were bet adapted to their Ser- 
vice, and their Country s Ruin. The a 
Surface looked fair; but Corruption ha 
deſtroyed the internal Fabric of the Con- 7 
ſtitution, and one vigorous Succuſſon 
might ſuddenly reduce the Whole to 
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